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Helping  the  grocer  sell 

CANNED  PEARS 


Be  sure  to  see  the  June  issue  of 
your  favorite  retail  or  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  trade  magazine.  In  it 
you  will  find  a  selling  talk  on  Can¬ 
ned  Pears  which  you  may  find 
helpful  in  your  work  with  the  trade. 


It  is  one  of  a  series — each  month 
the  merchandising  of  a  different 
canned  food  is  discussed.  Canco 
believes,  as  you  do,  that  intelligent 
retailing  is  a  vital  factor  in  increas¬ 
ing  canned  foods  sales. 
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WEIRTON,W.VA 


CLARKSBURG, 


La  Porte  Flexible  Steel  Sanitary  Conveyor 

{formerly  Hercules) 


Section  of  One  Inch  Mesh  Belt  (Full  Size) 


The  one-hundred  percent  sanitary  belt 
used  on  sorting  tables,  scalders,  washers, 
exhausters,  elevators,  etc.  The  belt  all 
canners  endorse  because  it  is  strong,  dur¬ 
able  and  labor-saving,  and  can  be 
bought  at  a  cost  so  small  compared  to 
other  belts. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel,  in 
one  inch  and  half  inch  mesh.  Widths 
ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet. 

Note  the  strong  edge  which  is  an  import¬ 
ant  factor.  Do  not  buy  a  belt  with  a 
weak  edge. 

Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufactured  by 


La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 
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PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEA 

Sk.  MAIN  OFFICE 

^Nk^BALTIMOR^  MD. 
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AUTO  PREOS  MO  CURLER 


meron  Automatic  L 
300  Sanitary  Cans  f 


ucing 


Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 


Consider  This  List  OF 
Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company, 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  Early 
Packs 


SEATTLE 


WASHINGTON 
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FROZEN 
FRUIT  CANS 


.l^cAers  of  Frozen  Fruits,  interested 
in  gaining  greater  favor  for  their 
products  among  the  Restaurant,  Pie 
Bakers,  Preservers,  and  other  trades, 
can  profit  by  taking  advantage  of 
Continental’s  ability  to  help  them 
with  their  problems. 


Exhaustive  Research 


Studies  Available 


Continental,  through  its  Research 
Department,  has  made  many  studies 
of  Frozen  Packs.  It  has  pioneered  in 
many  interesting  experiments  and 
has  a  vast  fund  of  information  quickly 
available  to  any  Packer  of  Frozen 
Products. 


W.  H.  HARRISON 
Director 

Research  Laboratories 
Chicago 


ANOTHER  OF  THE  39  MODERN 
CONTINENTAL  PLANTS  OF  TO- 
day— ALL  LOCATED  AT  STRATEGIC 
DISTRIBUTION  POINTS  TO  SERVE  YOU 
WELL. 


Selecting  the  Right  Container 

There  are  many  matters  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  obtaining  the  best  con¬ 
tainer  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
the  product  to  be  packed  and  the 
freezing  process  to  be  used.  Relative 
cost — ability  to  resist  decomposition 
— staining — rate  of  heat  transfer — 
sturdiness  of  construction — and  ap¬ 
pearance  are  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  things  that  enter  into  the 
selection  of  the  container. 

Continental  manufactures  several 
types  of  cans  that  are  now  being  used 
successfully  for  Frozen  Products.  The 
gallon  and  standard  No.  10  sizes, 
hermetically  sealed  under  vacuum, 
offer  many  advantages  and  permit 
Packers  to  sell  in  small  lots  and  as¬ 
sorted  cases  to  buyers  who  haven’t 
the  plant  facilities  to  buy  in  large 
quantities.  Larger  cans  are  also  avail¬ 
able  in  15,  20  and  30  pound  sizes,  with 
full  friction  or  friction  slip  covers. 


of  colored  berries  and  fruits,  such  as 
cherries,  strawberries,  loganberries,  etc., 
will  look  their  best  and  be  well  protected 
when  packed  in  Continental’s  quality 
enamel  lined  cans. 

And  the  modern  housewife,  when  she 
opens  the  cans,  will  be  impressed  with  the 
fine  appearance  of  both  can  and  contents. 


W.  H.  MORGAN 


General  Supervisor 
Closing  Machines 
New  York 


G.  S.  THACKER 
General  Traffic 
Manager 
Chicago 


4*  GALLON  and  No.  10  SIZES 
for  Vacuum 


The  excellent  work  that  has  been  ac- 
romnlished  for  customers  thru  Re- 


M  complished  for  customers  thru  Re¬ 
search— the  wonderful  production  rec¬ 
ord  of  Closing  Machine  performance 
—and  the  unusual  ability  to  get  cans  on 
customers’  sidings  the  fastest  and 
cheapest  way — is  a  tribute  to  the  service 
which  the  three  executives  pictured 
above  are  rendering  to  the  Canning 
Industry,  year  after  year. 


CONTINENTAL 

offert  every  fecilittf  for 

CREATER  SERVICE 


15  lb..  201b. 
and  30  lb.  SIZES 
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EDITORIALS 

NC.  A.  BOARD  MEETS  JUNE  13th— There  will 
be  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
♦  National  Canners  Association  in  Washington 
on  Tuesday,  June  13th.  This  meeting  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  considering  the  proposed  Government  control 
of  industry. 

The  Administrative  Council  of  the  Association  and 
Section  Chairmen  have  been  invited,  as  well  as  the 
Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State  and  local  Associa¬ 
tions.  The  move  is  on,  and  it  is  well  because  unless 
our  industry  is  prepared  to  cooperate  in  a  formal  and 
prescribed  manner,  but  after  the  manner  desired  by 
our  industry,  the  work  will  be  done  for  us  by  the 
Government  men,  and  that,  easily,  may  not  be  after 
the  manner  we  might  most  desire.  There  is  a  feeling 
prevalent  throughout  the  industry  that  there  is  no 
hurry  about  this,  that  the  regulations  will  not  be  made 
to  cover  this  year’s  operations  of  the  canners;  that 
they  will  not  be  applied  until  the  packing  season  of 
1934.  Time  and  Tide — and  Roosevelt — wait  for  no 
man.  All  the  experiences  since  March  4th  go  to  prove 
just  the  contrary,  and  it  is  well  that  this  is  so.  Delay 
and  procrastination  were  the  hallmarks  of  the  prev¬ 
ious  regimes,  and  they  were  deadly  fatal;  therefore 
they  are  the  one  sure  thing  to  avoid.  The  password 
of  this  day  is  “Action,”  and  you  may  expect  it.  If  you 
wish  this  action  to  be  guided  by  your  experience  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  business  you  have  been 
conducting  for  years,  you  are  invited  and  welcomed; 
but,  having  been  called,  if  you  merely  turn  over  for 
another  nap  you  will  awake  to  find  the  thing  done  for 
you,  and  you  will  have  to  like  it.  “Excelsior”  might 
well  be  selected  as  the  motto  of  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

So  the  canners 'will  meet  in  Washington  June  13th. 
The  brokers  are  now  at  work  upon  their  job. 

This  leaves  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies 
Association  the  one  great  branch  of  the  industry  not 
represented  in  active  preparation  for  the  eventful  days 
just  ahead.  It  must  bestir  itself;  call  itself  into  Con¬ 
vention,  arrange  its  plans  to  cooperate  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  movement,  and  be  ready  for  that  great  Day.  It 
will  do  so,  and  it  ought  to  be  June  14th,  following  the 
meeting  of  the  canners,  and  at  Washington,  so  that  it 
may  have  the  assistance  of  the  N.  C.  A.,  the  U.,  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  of  the  Government 
officials,  all  of  whom  are  familiar  with  what  is  re¬ 


quired — and  above  all — familiar  with  the  best  way  to 
accomplish  it. 

There  may  come  here  a  cleavage  between  what  are 
termed  “the  glass  men,”  and  “the  canning  machinery 
and  supplies  men,”  for  while  the  two  have  lived 
happily  under  the  one  roof  of  the  Canning  Machinery 
&  Supplies  Association,  they  are  of  two  distinctly 
different  families,  so  much  so  that  what  might  have 
to  be  decided  as  best,  in  the  policy,  would  be  entirely 
unsuited  for  the  other.  The  very  name  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  leaves  the  glass  men  unplaced.  This  is  not  said  to 
cause  friction,  but  merely  to  smooth  the  ways  in  the 
consideration  of  the  rules  and  regulations  that  must 
be  adopted.  Even  if  it  were  only  such  foods  as  are 
“glassed”  in  iconnection  with  canning  it  would  be 
difficult  to  draw  one  regulation  that  would  suit  both 
cases  without  friction.  And  if  the  bottle  men  could 
find  in  this  industry  only  that  small  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  represented  by  foods  in  glass,  and  particularly 
now  that  beer  has  come  back  and  that  other  sane  pub¬ 
lic  requirements  will  most  certainly  soon  follow,  the 
glassmen  will  not  wish  to  be  tied  down  by  the  regula¬ 
tions  that  govern  the  producers  of  canning  machinery 
and  the  supplies  that  are  used  in  the  canning  industry. 
Simplification  and  speed  will  undoubtedly  be  promoted 
by  the  separation  of  these  two  diverging  interests  into 
two  distinct  groups.  The  rules  and  regulations  will 
handle  better  and  more  satisfactorily. 

A  N  EXAMPLE — Here  is  a  Government  publica- 
/-X  tion,  issued  as  of  May  31st  by  the  Information 
/  \  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. — short  notice ;  terse 

in  its  wording;  unequivocal  in  its  meaning;  somewhat 
of  an  ultimatum.  It  reads: 

RULES  FOR  HEARINGS  ON  MARKET 
AGREEMENTS 

Rules  of  procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  hearings  relating  to  proposed  marketing 
agreements  before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
have  been  announced.  The  first  hearing  on  the 
first  proposed  marketing  agreement  placed  on 
file  with  the  Secretary  will  be  the  Chicago  milk 
district  proposition,  slated  for  Monday,  June  5,  at 
9:30  A.  M.,  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  file  written  state¬ 
ments  for  all  such  hearings  must  file  their  names 
with  the  Hearing  Clerk  before  the  hearing  opens. 
The  presiding  officer  may  at  his  discretion  adjourn 
any  hearing. 
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Proceedings  begin  with  reading  of  the  proposed 
marketing  agreement  without  comment.  There¬ 
upon  persons  will  be  heard  in  the  following  order : 

(1)  Those  who  favor  the  establishment  of  such 
a  marketing  agreement  in  general.  (2)  Those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  setting  up  of  such  an  agree¬ 
ment.  No  specific  provisions  in  detail  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  this  stage.  (3)  Persons  favoring  de¬ 
tailed  provisions.  (4)  Persons  opposed  to  specific 
provisions,  or  urging  additions  or  changes.  (5) 
Supporters  of  the  agreement  will  then  conclude 
with  their  replies  to  those  who  desire  changes  or 
additions  in  the  proposed  agreement. 

At  the  end  of  the  hearing,  additional  written 
statements  may  be  filed  with  the  Hearing  Clerk 
on  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  Presiding  Officer, 
who  will  be  the  official  agent  of  the  Secretary  for 
conducting  the  hearings. 

*  *  * 

The  Secretary  will  tender  the  decision  for  or 
against  it  within  a  reasonable  time. 

We  have  italicized  the  word  “tender,”  because  that 
word  is  used  in  the  copy  as  it  came  to  us;  but  we 
doubt  if  it  means  “tender”;  it  probably  was  written 
“render,”  for  that  is  about  what  the  whole  scheme 
will  do  to  all  business,  and  certainly  there  will  be 
nothing  “tender”  in  the  way  they  handle  business. 
With  agriculture  it  will  be  different;  agriculture  will 
be  taken  care  of. 

MUSINGS — Least  of  all  do  we  wish  to  even  seem 
to  throw  the  smallest  kind  of  a  monkey-wrench  into 
these  wheels  of  progress,  but  we  cannot  help  but 
wonder  if  they  can  succeed  in  side-tracking  old 
“Supply  and  Demand,”  and  substituting  therefor 
“control,”  most  especially  Government  (which  means 
political)  control.  For  the  past  generation  the  U.  S.  A. 
has  been  a  copy-cat.  It  saw  Brazil  try  to  govern  the 
market  for  coffee  by  control;  saw  Brazil  go  bankrupt 
and  into  revolution  as  a  consequence — and  then  we 
wasted  a  billion  or  two  trying  the  same  foolish  method 
for  agriculture!  And  we  are  going  even  further  for 
agriculture  this  time — to  force  a  profit  for  every 
grower ! 

We  saw  Russia  Sovietize  all  industry  and  business 
and  bring  it  under  absolute  control,  planning  to  take 
five  years  to  do  it;  and  we  have  just  had  the  spectacle 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russian  citizens  being 
virtually  banished  to  the  old,  notorious  Siberia:  torn 
up  by  the  roots  from  their  homes  and  native  or  local 
countries,  and  sent  into  wildernesses;  and  yet  despite 
this  ruthless  cruelty,  enforced  by  blood-thirsty  special 
police,  starvation  and  want  stagger  all  over  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  industry  flounders  impotent.  Since  Russia  has 
proved  such  an  attempt  as  worse  than  futile,  we  are 
going  into  it,  up  to  our  hilt!  We  are  to  be  Sovietized! 
And  in  two  years  instead  of  five ! 

The  answering  cry  wells  up :  we  must  do  something ! 
True,  but  the  cure  is  not  that  way ;  not  in  reversion  to 
barbarism,  not  in  feudal  despotism ;  not  in  the  stifling 
of  all  that  American  democracy  stands  for;  not  in 
pampering  the  farmer  and  suckling  labor,  not  in  ham- 
.‘:tringing  industry  and  taxing  the  money  classes  into 
poverty. 
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This  panic  is  a  financial  panic,  not  a  business  panic 
due  to  over-production!  The  cure  must  be  applied  to 
our  financial  ills.  If  that  be  done  business  will  take 
care  of  itself,  suffering  tremendously  in  its  re-birth 
but  coming  through  gloriously.  Supply  and  Demand 
cannot  be  thrust  aside;  it  is  the  only  cure,  for  farmer, 
for  labor,  and  for  business  or  industry,  and  for  the 
financier ! 

The  Rothchilds,  when  poor  peddlars,  saw  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars  a  chance  to  substitute  individual 
banking  for  Governmental  control  of  money,  thrpugh 
interest  charges  on  loans  of  money  to  their  Govern¬ 
ment.  And  they  secured  that  control,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  history  individual  banking  took  charge  of 
nations  and  of  all  business.  Again  copying,  the  U.  S.  A. 
outstrode  all  individual  banking  efforts  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but  over-reached  itself  and  brought  the  whole 
structure  down  in  ruins.  They  made  money — which  is 
only  the  representative  of  value — the  greatest  business 
in  the  world :  a  kingdom  built  upon  a  shadow,  upon  a 
representation  instead  upon  the  real  substance.  This 
false-growth,  this  excressence,  must  be  cut  away,  and 
the  control  of  money  replaced  once  more  in  Govern¬ 
ment  hands — ^the  end  of  individual  banking,  which  has 
not  only  enslaved  individuals  and  all  business,  but 
has  enslaved  the  bankers  themselves. 

Government  owned  banks,  freed  from  bartering  and 
trading  in  the  money  as  a  product;  able  to  assist  all 
business  as  it  may  need  assistance ;  able  to  do  all  that 
any  careful  banker  ever  did;  without  the  temptation 
or  danger  of  personal  profit;  control  of  stock  issues 
through  these  banks;  prevention  of  pyramiding  in¬ 
terest  rates,  or  special  loans  and  favors  to  special 
interests,  with  Atlanta  and  Leavenworth  as  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  unfaithfulness.  Does  this  not  seem  more  likely 
to  produce  lasting  results  than  a  dip  into  Sovietism? 
Apply  the  cure  to  the  diseased  spots.  Business  is  all 
right  and  always  has  been  all  right. 
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Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 

j  net  cost  consistent 

with  Sound  Protection 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

I  540  North  Michisan  Avc. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PROOF 

The  best  Tomato  Juice  is  neither  too  thin 

-  giving  a  “watery”  appearance  -  or  too  thick 

-  having  a  “woody”  or  “pasty”  taste.  It 
must  have  just  the  right  consistency  -  exact¬ 
ly  the  right  proportion  of  juice  -  and  posses 
all  of  the  rich  flavor  of  the  tomato.  Tomato 
Juice  made  with  Indiana  Extractors  is  better 
as  PROVED  BY  TASTE, 

There  must  not  only  be  QUALITY  pro¬ 
duction  -  QUANTITY  production  is  also 
essential.  The  greater  capacity  of  Indiana 
Juice  Extractors,  in  many  plants,  under  re¬ 
gular  operating  conditions,  is  PROVED  BY 
PRODUCTION  RECORDS. 

That  Indiana  Juice  Extractors  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  BETTER  QUALITY  of  juice  in 
MUCH  LARGER  VOLUME  with  half  or 
less  than  half  the  number  of  employees  re¬ 
quired  for  other  machines  is  PROVED  BY 
PAYROLL  RECORDS. 

And  all  of  foregoing  -  higher  quality, 
greater  volume,  lessened  pay-roll  cost,- 
means  exactly  what  we  claim:  Better  Juice 
at  Half  the  Cost.  We  can  submit  positive 
PROOF  OF  GREA  TER  PROFITS. 

Indiana  Juice  Extractors  avail¬ 
able  in  TWO  sizes  to  fit  any 
sort  of  production  program. 
Also  Juice  Heating  Units. 


229-237  East  South  Street 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

*' Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


PEAS 

PAYETTE,  IDAHO,  May  23,  1933 — Looks  like  nor¬ 
mal  year.  Good  stand  and  favorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions. 

SYCAMORE,  ILL.,  May  29,  1933 — Conditions  about 
normal  but  planting  way  behind  on  account  of  heavy 
rains. 

PECATONICA,  ILL.,  May  31,  1933 — Our  acreage 
is  a  little  above  normal;  about  10  per  cent.  Sowings 
ten  days  late.  Weather  very  wet ;  some  loss  from  this ; 
probably  10  per  cent  ruined  in  low  spots.  Hard  to  tell 
how  much  damage  to  rest  as  color  is  not  so  good.  Stand 
on  early  sowings  is  pretty  good,  but  some  of  the  later 
sowing  are  very  poor.  Do  not  believe  average  condi¬ 
tion  at  this  time  over  80  per  cent  of  normal.  If  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  rain  it  may  be  worse,  but  if  it  should  let  up, 
we  may  do  a  little  better  than  80  per  cent. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  May  31,  1933— After  being 
three  weeks  late  in  planting,  then  high  waters  took 
10  to  20  per  cent  of  acreage.  That  which  is  left  looks 
like  60  cases  to  the  acre.  Harvest  will  start  12th  to 
15th  of  June. 

BARRE  CENTER,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1933— Planted 
very  late  and  the  prospect  for  a  full  crop  is  very  un¬ 
certain.  Much  of  the  seed  is  being  returned  by  the 
farmers. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  May  29,  1933— Acreage  the 
same  as  last  year.  Crop  was  two  weeks  late  in  being 
planted.  About  10  per  cent  of  crop  has  been  abso¬ 
lutely  ruined  by  high  water  and  most  of  the  remaining 
90  per  cent  has  been  damaged  to  some  extent.  We  will 
probably  begin  harvesting  about  June  15th.  Prospects 
on  acreage  not  absolutely  ruined ;  about  80  per  cent  of 
a  five  year  average. 

BERLIN,  MD.,  May  27,  1933 — Excepting  for  poor 
stand  our  peas  are  the  best  in  the  past  four  years. 
Yield  from  some  fields  probably  200  cases  per  acre; 
average  over  100  per  cent. 

GREENSBORO,  MD.,  May  29,  1933—10  to  12  per 
cent  less  planted  than  in  former  years.  Present  con¬ 
dition  of  crop  is  good;  promising  normal  yield  or 
better. 

FREDERICK,  MD.,  May  29,  1933 — Acreage  75  per 
cent  of  1932.  Condition  of  early  plantings  good.  Over 
half  of  the  crop  was  planted  very  late,  prospects  of 
which  are  poor.  Will  begin  packing  June  5th. 


PRESTON,  MD.,  May  31,  1933 — ^The  crop  seems  to 
be  coming  along  in  very  nice  shape,  but  an  actual  count 
made  of  many  fields  during  the  past  three  or  four  days 
leads  us  to  a  conclusion:  There  will  not  exceed  65  per 
cent,  or  possibly  70  per  cent  of  a  normal  yield  of  peas 
per  acre  planted.  Many  fields  are  good,  but  many 
others  are  very,  very  poor  and  a  surprising  number 
will  yield  practically  nothing.  This  is  hard  to  explain 
in  face  of  what  was  generally  considered  favorable 
weather  conditions  all  the  way  through. 

WESTMINSTER,  MD.,  May  27,  1933— The  present 
outlook  of  our  crop  is  not  very  favorable. 

STEVENSVILLE,  MONT.,  May  24,  1933— Weather 
cold  and  backward.  Estimate  seeding  schedule  about 
three  weeks  late  with  some  seedings  rotting  in  the 
ground.  Present  crop  prospects  about  75  per  cent  of 
normal. 

BATAVIA,  N.  Y.,  May  29, 1933 — Growing  conditions 
good.  Severe  damage  from  heavy  rainfall.  Present 
crop  80  per  cent  of  normal. 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1933 — Our  acreage  is 
approximately  the  same  as  in  the  past  and  at  the 
present  time  the  general  average  of  the  growth  is  95 
per  cent.  The  growing  weather  has  been  better  of 
late  and  we  look  for  an  average  yield. 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1933 — Looking  very 
good  at  present.  Expect  to  get  a  normal  crop,  which 
averages  about  80  cases  to  the  acre. 

FREDONIA,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1933 — Not  operating 
this  season. 

HAMLIN,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1933 — 20  per  cent  loss  on 
late  sweets  due  to  drowning  and  10  per  cent  loss  on 
earlies  from  same  cause.  Acreage  same  as  last  year. 

LE  ROY,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1933 — We  have  probably 
lost  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of  our  plantings  due  to 
the  heavy  storms  of  May  12th  and  25th.  Many  were 
washed  out  and  others  were  badly  hit  by  standing 
water.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  the 
early  plantings  were  least  affected.  We  can  cite  from 
two  plantings  of  April  6th  on  which  at  least  three 
inches  of  snow  fell.  Both  of  these  plantings  look  now 
to  be  the  best  we  have  ever  seen,  even  though  they 
passed  through  a  very  cold  spell  and  did  not  seem  to 
move  for  ten  days.  As  a  whole,  the  balance  of  our 
plantings  seem  to  be  about  80  per  cent  of  normal  to 
date. 

(  Continued  on  page  24  ) 
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This 

STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 


...  is  on  all 


MAGNETIC  SPOT 
COATING  MACHINE. 

We  have  just  developed  a  new  and  very  important  feature 
for  our  product.  Just  the  improvement  that  many  tin  de¬ 
corators  have  been  waiting  for. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 


“Micrometer  Adjustment” 


MACHINES 

• 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 


Th  is  Arrangement  en..bles  the  operator  to  quichiy  set  the 
color  rollers  to  any  required  thickness  of  film  or  coating. 

This  Machine  is  adjustable  to  All  Sheet  Sizes  and  has  Perfectly 
Balanced  and  Exact  True  Runnine  Fountain  and  Distributor 
Rollers  revolving  in  Special  Ball  Bearing  Journal  Boxes.  Furn¬ 
ished  Complete  with  Rotary  Pump  for  delivering  co'or  into 
fountain  and  a  Water  Cooling  System  on  the  Scaper  Roller 
which  prevent  spoi'age  of  the  Composition  Rollers.  Absolute 
and  Positive  Register  is  assured  and  Disappearing  Feed  Fingers 
add  to  the  already  great  efficiency  of  this  unit. 

Positively  No  Magnetism  Retained  in  the  Tinplate. 


Write  for  Full  Farticulata. 

Cfiarl  es  Wasner  Litho.  Machinery  Co., 

Incorporated 

51  -  55  Park  Ave.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


//  it’s  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
HOOPESTON  •  ILLINOIS 


Also  manufactu  •  rs  rf;  Auiomalic  Tin  PUt<  Di)irg  Ovrrf,  Mag¬ 
netic  Tin  I  late  Cleaning  Machine  s  Cffsct  Proving  Pressess  Trantfei  De¬ 
vices,  Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines,  ^utoiratie  Lifts  for  Tin 
plate.  Simplex  Litho  Plate  Whirlera,  Magnetic  Tuin  Tables,  Recovering 
of  I  itho  Leathei  &  Damper  Rollers. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


The  National  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 
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A  Very  Timely  Book 

F.  J.  Ross,  long  advertising  manager  for  the 
American  Can  Company,  writes  a  new  book — 


"Ai  Proper  Business  Association 


,  June  5, 1933 

\ 


Fred  J.  Ross 


Business  statesman”  seems  a  strange  ex¬ 
pression  to  use  in  this  time  of  difficulties  for  so 
many  banks  and  businesses,  but  F.  J.  Ross  amply 
justifies  it  in  his  book  on  business  associations  and 
their  functions.  The  book  answers  pertinently  twenty- 
nine  fundamental  questions  about  buisness  associa¬ 
tions  and  demonstrates  conclusively  the  need  of  busi¬ 
ness  statesmanship  in  forming  such  associations  in 
this  era  of  competition  among  industries.  In  answer 
to  the  question  whether  there  is  room  for  business 
statesmanship  amid  competitive  antagonisms,  the 
author  writes: 

“Until  an  industry  in  its  committee  and  con¬ 
vention  work  reaches  the  conception  that  competi¬ 
tors,  however  keen,  have  extremely  important 
common  interests — that  a  healthy  state  of  their 
common  interests  is  indispensable  to  constructive 
competition — that  destructive  competition  is  an 
invariable  reflection  on  business  statesmanship — 
that  there  is  more  actual  profit  to  accrue  from  the 
money  invested  in  promoting  the  common  cause 
than  from  an  equal  amount  spent  in  destructive 
competition — it  is  not  ready  to  start.” 

Decrying  suspicion  of  all  sorts  in  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  he  writes: 

“A  man  who  thinks  only  competitively  cannot 
be  a  helpful  subscriber  nor  a  heplful  member  of 
a  committee  which  is  to  work  cooperatively  for  a 
common  cause.  .  .  .  This  kind  of  thinking  belongs 
to  business  politics  but  does  not  belong  to  the 
business  statesmanship  necessary  to  successful 
associative  endeavor.” 

The  preesnt  need  for  such  organizations  is  pointed 
out  in  the  introduction  to  this  book  by  Hugh  E. 
Agnew,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Marketing  of 
the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  of 
New  York  University. 

'Tn  many  industries,”  he  writes,  “  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  outside  factors  constitutes  a  real  menace. 
The  radio  has  virtually  destroyed  the  phonograph 


industry  and  badly  curtailed  the  sale  of  musical 
instruments.  The  automobile  has  reduced  walk¬ 
ing  to  such  an  extent  that  for  the  past  decade  the 
manufacturers  of  men’s  shoes  have  been  facing  a 
declining  market  both  in  the  per  capita  expendi¬ 
ture  and  in  the  actual  number  of  shoes  sold.  Other 
industries  are  similarly  threatened.  Frozen  foods 
are  a  threat  to  the  canning  industry;  aviation  to 
long  distance  passenger  trains;  oil  burners  to 
anthracite  coal  and  the  use  of  both  of  these  may 
be  curtailed  by  electric  heating  and  ventilating 
systems.” 

He  also  points  out  that  cooperation  within  indus¬ 
tries  is  being  fostered  by  the  Federal  Government  so 
that  the  fear  of  the  interference  of  courts  with  legiti¬ 
mate  promotional  activities  is  no  longer  a  factor,  but 
the  author  of  the  book  gets  at  the  meat  of  the  matter 
in  his  foreword. 

“When  the  members  of  an  industry,”  he  writes, 
“because  of  distressing  competition,  lose  sight  of 
their  common  cause,  they  have  done  a  sad  thing. 
Their  industry  loses  precious  ground  it  will  be 
long  in  regaining;  their  common  market  becomes 
demoralized. 

“Far-seeing  heads  of  business  realize  that  they 
can  expect  little  in  the  way  of  upturn  in  their  own 
profits  unless  the  industry  of  which  they  are  a 
part  has  become  more  healthy.  To  deal  with  the 
internal  problems  of  an  industry  calls  for  close 
cooperation  within  it — and  sometimes  for  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising.  .  .  .  The  pooled  strength  of  an 
industry,  expressed  in  an  associational  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  will  keep  its  commodity  well  before 
the  public  at  a  light  proportional  cost  per  mem¬ 
ber.” 

He  lays  down  as  the  principles  of  the  preparation 
for  such  a  campaign  recognition  by  competitors  within 
an  industry  of  their  common  cause,  the  need  for  har¬ 
mony,  the  need  for  increased  consumption  of  the 
services  or  products  of  the  industry  (“When  you  have 
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brought  everyone  in  the  land  capable  of  using  your 
product  or  your  service  to  a  full  understanding  of  it, 
to  a  true  and  constant  sense  of  its  value,  you  are  going 
to  get  your  maximum  volume  on  that  product — but 
not  until  then.”)  the  need  for  initiative  within  the 
industry,  the  need  for  utilizing  the  brains  of  its  own 
best  leaders,  the  need  for  adopting  a  sound  policy  and 
a  system  of  financing  generally  satisfactory  to  its 
members,  the  need  not  to  let  competitive  impulses 
stifle  cooperative  impulses  of  far  greater  value,  the 
advisability  of  including  in  the  organization  on  a  fair 
basis  those  who  produce  the  major  materials  from 
which  the  commodity  is  manufactured  and  also  related 
industries,  and  finally  the  need  of  a  true  and  sustained 
policy. 

The  rest  of  the  book  contains  a  wealth  of  detail  on 
campaign  procedure.  It  recommends  the  setting  up  of 
a  campaign  headquarters  and  staff  to  attend  to  matters 
pertaining  to  traffic,  legislation,  raw  materials,  manu¬ 
facturing  standards,  trade  practices,  credit,  statistics 
and  conventions,  and  faces  boldly  the  vexed  question 
whether  the  organization  should  employ  a  publicity 
counsel  as  well  as  an  advertising  agency. 

“If  there  is  a  technical  phase,”  it  says,  “to  the 
products  of  the  industry  and  they  are  under  con¬ 
stant  scientific  development  which  from  time  to 
time  furnishes  distinct  news,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  electrical  field,  there  may  be  clear  need  for 
publicity  counsel.  Publicity  and  advertising  are 
two  separate  forces.  Each  has  its  own  technique. 

“In  no  instance  should  the  advertising  agency 
offer  an  advertising  contract  to  the  publisher  with 
one  hand  and  demand  publicity  with  the  other. 
That  publicity  which  editors  are  willing  to  print 
because  of  the  (news)  merit  of  it  is  the  only  pub¬ 
licity  which  should  be  sought.” 

“Some  Fundamentals  of  Association  Advertising 
Procedure”  by  F.  J.  Ross,  Chairman,  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross,  Inc.  Introduction  by  Hugh  E.  Agnew,  Chair¬ 
man,  Department  of  Marketing,  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  University,  and 
Secretary-Treasurer,  National  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Marketing  and  Advertising.  Published  by  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  New  York,  Cleveland,  San 
Francisco. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


CLAUSE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACTS 


AIARGE  brokerage  firm  advises  they  are  using  the 
following  wording  on  future  sales  contracts 
i  which  they  believe  is  preferable  to  the  one  we 
sent  out  last  week : 

“It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  price  herein 
stated  shall  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  any  sales 
tax,  or  other  taxes,  or  other  additional  costs  that 
may  be  imposed  by  legislation  of  the  Federal 
and/or  State  Government  after  the  date  of  this 
contract.” 


IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES  AND 
TOMATO  PASTE 


UNITED  STATES  imports  of  canned  tomatoes  and 
tomato  paste  are  shown  in  the  following  tabu¬ 
lation  compiled  in  the  Foodstuffs  Division  from 
figures  released  by  the  Statistical  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES 


Country  of  Origin  April,  1932  April,  1933 

Pounds  Value  Pounds  Value 

Italy  . 11,400,415  $387,861  7,580,024  $271,012 

Others  .  35,200  794  .  . 

Total  . 11,435,615  $388,655  77580,024  ^71,012 

First  4  Months  of  1932  First  4  Months  of  1933 

Pounds  Value  Pounds  Value 

Italy  . 35,611,210  $1,128,380  24,928,881  $858,291 

Others  .  9,021,548  238,820  8,093  269 

Total  . 44,632,758  $1,367,200  24,936,974  $858,560 

IMPORTS  OF  TOMATO  PASTE 

Country  of  Origin  April,  1932  April,  1933 

Pounds  Value  Pounds  Value 

Italy  .  961,785  $70,506  645,034  $39,265 

Others  .  59  18  .  . 

Total  .  961,M4  $7o7524  645,034  $39,265 

First  4  Months  of  1932  First  4  Months  of  1933 

Pounds  Value  Pounds  Value 

Italy  .  3,300,561  $216,101  2,950,284  $193,998 

Others  .  8,574  361  .  . 

Total  .  3,309,135  $216,462  2,950,284  $193,998 


CANADIAN  CANNERS,  LTD.,  SHOWS 
INCREASED  EARNINGS  IN  1932 

According  to  information  furnished  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  by  Assist- 
\  ant  Trade  Commissioner  Avery  F.  Peterson  at 
Toronto,  Canadian  Canners,  Ltd.,  with  total  assets  of 
$22,372,284  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  period,  February 
28,  1933,  shows  profits  for  1932  at  $729,017,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  $511,656  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1931. 
This  profit  figure  is  after  deduction  of  taxes  and  prior 
to  bond  interest  and  depreciation,  which  last  year 
amounted  to  $614,792.  Bank  loans  have  been  reduced 
and  inventory  valuations  are  lower  in  the  current 
statement  as  compared  to  that  for  the  previous  year. 
Earnings  are  reported  sufficient  to  cover  the  existing 
rate  of  dividends  as  well  as  bond  interest  and  deprecia¬ 
tion.  The  president  of  the  company,  in  commenting 
upon  the  year’s  business,  points  out  that  domestic  busi¬ 
ness  was  somewhat  smaller,  due  to  lower  prices,  but 
export  sales  were  more  favorable,  despite  tariff  handi¬ 
caps  and  exchange  difficulties.  It  is  stated  that  Empire 
business  improved  following  the  Imperial  Conference 
at  Ottawa. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


N  last  week’s  column  I  mentioned  the  value  of  a 

special  premium  in  connection  with  the  introduction 

of  new  goods.  I  went  somewhat  into  detail  concern¬ 
ing  the  way  and  manner  in  which  one  went  about 
adapting  a  special  premium  to  his  particular  needs. 

I  did  not  go  into  detail.  A  friend  has  suggested  I  take 
the  matter  up  further  in  an  effort  to  present  a  specific 
case  in  merchandising  a  special  premium.  We’ll  have 
this  atricle  then,  on  premium  merchandising,  and  then 
allow  the  matter  to  rest  for  the  time  being. 

In  the  beginning  I  warn  our  readers  against  select¬ 
ing  premiums  in  which  they  alone  happen  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  or  feel  drawn  to.  For  instance, 
last  spring  a  young  executive  who  moves  in  the  upper 
circles  of  society  in  the  town  of  which  he  has  been 
mayor  several  times  concluded  that  jig  saw  puzzles 
were  a  novelty,  that  because  he  was  interested  in  them 
and  liked  to  solve  them  that  users  of  his  product  would 
be  quite  likely  to  feel  the  same  way  about  them.  Being 
accustomed  to  running  his  business  as  he  felt  it  should 
be  run,  he  selected  the  sort  of  jig  saw  puzzle  he  felt 
would  be  adapted  to  the  merchandising  of  his  line, 
paid  for  it  what  he  felt  he  could  afford,  arranged  his 
campaign  and  sat  back  to  wait  for  results.  Two  days 
on  the  retail  trade  convinced  his  salesmen  his  jig  saw 
puzzle  would  answer  as  a  sales  stimulator  if  it  had 
been  introduced  six  months  earlier,  if  it  had  been 
larger,  if  it  had  been  more  difficult  of  solution.  In 
other  words,  the  puzzle  was  simply  something  to  be 
given  away  to  a  prospective  user  of  his  merchandise  if 
she  were  already  interested  in  it,  but  the  puzzle  was 
decidedly  not  something  to  arouse  her  interest  or  to 
create  the  desire  to  buy  the  product  with  which  it  was 
associated  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  the  puzzle. 

Here  you  see  a  perfect  illustration  of  what  happens 
in  the  merchandising  of  premiums  if  one  chooses  some¬ 
thing  lacking  in  appeal  to  a  great  number  of  house¬ 
wives. 

The  sales  campaign  of  which  I  am  writing  was  car¬ 
ried  forward,  however,  and  was  successful  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  results  intended  because  of  the  sales  work 
and  advertising  support  accompanying  the  distribution 
of  jig  saw  puzzles  with  the  product.  Recently  it  was 
decided  to  give  the  sales  an  additional  “kick”  and  then 
leave  the  market  alone  until  fall  at  least. 

The  executive  in  question  visited  a  premium  spe¬ 
cialty  sales  room  and  selected  five  premiums  appealing 
to  him  but  fell  in  love  at  first  sight  with  a  novelty 


costing  six  and  a  half  cents.  This  was  described  as  a 
beverage  spoon,  ice  shaver,  cork  screw  and  bottle 
opener.  The  argument  was  advanced  that  as  warm 
weather  was  arriving,  cooling  drinks  would  be  in 
greater  demand  and  that  the  beverage  spoon  would 
serve  as  a  new,  novel,  attractive  premium  to  the  house¬ 
wives  in  the  market  where  distribution  was  intended. 
He  also  brought  to  his  office  a  7V2x7i/2  inch  breakfast 
skillet,  divided  by  a  raised  partition  in  the  middle  and 
having  another  partition  dividing  one  half  of  it.  In 
other  words  the  skillet  was  called  an  English  break¬ 
fast  skillet  and  a  lithographed  sticker  on  it  told  in 
glowing  terms  how  bacon  at  full  length  might  be  fried 
at  the  same  time  to  fit  a  square  sandwich.  Another 
plain  skillet  without  partitions  was  brought  back  as 
well  as  a  small  self  basting  roaster  and  a  small,  yellow 
scoop  made  from  some  resinous  material. 

He  next  took  the  five  premiums  out  on  the  retail 
trade  with  him,  spread  them  out  on  a  grocery  counter 
and  asked  customers  in  retail  stores  which  premium 
they  would  select  if  any  were  offered  with  a  package 
of  his  product. 

You  would  have  laughed  had  you  been  present  at 
some  of  the  interviews  and  known  his  liking  for  the 
beverage  spoon. 

For  instance,  a  lady  would  pick  up  the  small  scoop 
and  another  the  beverage  spoon,  both  would  ask  in 
unison,  “What  is  this  for?”  A  few  questions  such  as 
this  and  he  put  the  spoon  and  the  scoop  back  in  his 
portfolio.  In  90  per  cent  of  the  interviews  he  did 
learn,  however,  that  the  ladies  prefered  the  the  small 
.skillet  with  partitions.  Others  liked  best  the  plain  one 
but  because  in  their  opinion  farm  wives  and  those  with 
large  families  would  not  be  content  to  fry  three  strips 
of  bacon  and  two  eggs  only,  at  one  time,  the  skillet 
with  the  partitions  was  decided  upon. 

A  window  poster  was  ordered,  gummed  on  both 
ends,  printed  in  red  and  topped  with  the  words  FREE- 
FREE  !  FREE !  Next  the  premium  was  mentioned  in 
type  larger  than  the  article  being  sold. 

Premiums  were  ordered  to  cover  jobbers’  stocks  and 
a  good  part  of  those  in  hands  of  retailers.  The  first 
jobber  called  on  who  had  a  normal  stock  as  sales  had 
been  running  placed  an  order  at  once  for  twice  as 
much  as  he  had  been  buying.  The  second  jobber  who 
had  been  dilly  dallying  along  with  comparatively 
small  orders  closed  out  his  stock  in  two  days  and 
phoned  the  local  representative  for  double  the  quantity 
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he  had  been  ordering.  Retailers  asked  time  and  time 
again  for  a  premium  for  their  own  homes,  they  placed 
advertising  of  the  product  and  the  special  premium  at 
their  own  expense  when  at  the  start  of  the  sales  cam¬ 
paign  ads  were  bought  and  paid  for.  In  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  orders  from  retailers,  100  per  cent  increases 
were  noted  by  the  jobber.  Retail  grocers  hard  to  sell 
at  first  were  interested  in  the  premium,  stores  stocking 
goods  without  movement  to  speak  of  brought  them  out 
in  front  of  the  store  and  displayed  them.  Our  friend 
repeated  his  first  order  for  premiums  within  two  days 
from  the  time  he  approached  his  jobbers  with  the 
offering. 

You  ask,  why  was  the  premium  picked  so  popular? 
Well,  it  had  been  used  in  the  market  just  enough  to 
acquaint  people  with  it  to  a  certain  extent.  Its  type 
has  been  exploited  in  leading  magazines,  skillets  of  the 
same  type  but  inferior  in  quality  had  been  on  sale  at 
a  leading  department  store.  It  came  close  to  filling 
the  requisite  demanded  of  a  good  premium  special,  it 
was  wanted  merchandise.  Without  all  the  knowledge 
of  it  in  the  market,  had  it  been  selected  by  housewives 
as  the  premium  they  would  take  if  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so  it  would  have  gone  over. 

Moral:  Ask  the  homemakers  of  your  community 
what  they  would  prefer  among  the  many  premiums 
available  to  your  purpose  and  abide  by  their  decision, 
do  not  depend  on  your  likes  and  dislikes  in  the  matter. 

These  skillets  were  wrapped  in  heavy  kraft  paper, 
one  dozen  to  a  bundle  and  six  bundles  to  the  shipping 
container.  They  cost  five  cents  each,  f.  o.  b.  premium 
factory ! 

I  repeat,  there  is  no  canner  too  small  to  be  able  to 
use  special  premium  merchandising  to  good  advantage 
this  season  in  the  merchandising  of  his  pack.  Your 
consumer  demand  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do. 

If  any  of  our  readers  want  particular  information 
as  to  sources  of  premiums  at  certain  prices,  if  you 
want  to  know  just  what  you  should  do  about  getting 
in  touch  with  reliable  premium  houses,  write  us  and 
weTl  do  all  we  can  to  help  you  out.  Let  us  have  your 
problems,  if  we  can’t  adapt  your  inquiries  to  an  article 
in  this  column,  we’ll  write  you  individually.  This 
column  in  your  column ! 

Write  us! 


LIBBY  APPOINTS  DUDLEY  H.  MUDCE  AS 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

HE  appointment  of  Dudley  H.  Mudge  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  E.  G.  McDougall,  president. 
Mr.  Mudge  will  assume  his  new  duties  at  once  taking 
over  complete  direction  of  all  Libby  advertising  activi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  world. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Mr.  Mudge  was  an 
account  representative  with  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  their  Chi¬ 
cago  offices  since  1927.  During  that  time,  he  special¬ 
ized  in  food  advertising  and  merchandising  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Libby  account  and  others  and  it  was 
under  his  direction  that  such  outstanding  campaigns 
as  the  “center  slice”  story  for  Libby’s  pineapple  were 
developed.  During  the  last  year,  he  was  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  development  of  the  advertising  and 
merchandising  program  for  the  Pineapple  Producers 
Cooperative  Association. 

Previous  to  his  agency  association,  Mr.  Mudge  had 
been  active  in  the  retail  advertising  field  which  he 
entered  almost  immediately  after  his  graduation  from 
Yale  University  in  1917.  He  was  for  sometime  asso¬ 
ciated  with  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  as  merchandising 
manager  of  their  retail  stores. 

BLISS  CONSOLIDATES  FOR  BETTER  SERVICE 

HE  E.  W.  Bliss  Company  announce  the  completion 
of  its  plans  to  consolidate  its  manufacturing,  en¬ 
gineering  and  principal  sales  office  with  those  of 
its  subsidiary.  The  Toledo  Machine  and  Tool  Company, 
at  Todelo,  Ohio,  which  will  result  in  substantial  econo¬ 
mies  and  increased  efficiency,  thereby  putting  the  com¬ 
pany  in  an  improved  position  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  its  many  customers  even  more  satisfactorily  than 
in  the  past. 

The  entire  line  of  Bliss  presses,  can  machinery  and 
special  machinery  formerly  built  at  the  Brooklyn  plant 
will  be  manufactured  at  Toledo. 

A  sales  office  and  complete  repair  shop  will  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  present  Brooklyn  address,  53rd  Street 
and  1st  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Zastrow  Round  Disc  Exhauster 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam.  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

ManafaetarerB 

Foot  Thamea  Stroot,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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NEW  DEFINITIONS  FOR  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
ADOPTED  BY  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

HE  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  signed  (May  12, 
1933)  new  and  revised  definitions  for  apple  butter; 
evaporated  apples  and  other  dried  fruits;  oil  of 
lemon ;  macaroni,  including  semolina  macaroni  and 
farina  macaroni;  and  noodles,  including  egg  noodles 
and  plain  noodles,  approving  the  recommendations  of 
the  Food  Standards  Committee  which  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington  the  early  part  of  April.  These  definitions  are 
for  the  guidance  of  the  trade  as  well  as  an  aid  to 
officials  in  enforcing  Federal  and  State  food  laws. 

Definitions  adopted  for  apple  butter,  dried  apricots, 
dried  peaches,  and  dried  prunes  are  new;  the  others 
are  revisions  of  existing  definitions. 

The  full  text  of  the  definitions  follows: 

Apple  Butter  is  the  semi-solid  product  obtained  by 
cooking  to  a  suitable  consistency  the  strained  edible 
portion  of  apples  with  sugar  and/or  dextrose,  with  or 
without  one  or  more  of  the  following:  apple  juice, 
boiled  cider,  spice,  salt.  In  its  preparation  not  less 
than  5  parts  by  weight  of  the  strained  apples  are  used 
to  each  2  parts  by  weight  of  sugar  and/  or  dextrose. 
The  product  has  a  characteristic  apple  fiavor  and  is 
commonly  spiced. 

Evaporated  Apples  are  peeled,  cored,  and  sliced 
apples  from  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  moisture 
has  been  evaporated.  The  finished  product  contains 
not  more  than  24  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Dried  Apricots  are  halved  and  pitted  ripe  apricots 
from  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  moisture  has 
been  evaporated.  Before  packing,  the  dried  fruit  is 
commonly  processed  by  washing.  The  finished  prod¬ 
uct  contains  not  more  than  26  per  cent  of  moisture.* 

Dried  Peaches  are  halved  and  pitted  ripe  peaches 
from  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  moisture  has 
been  evaporated.  Before  packing,  the  dried  fruit  is 
commonly  processed  by  washing.  The  finished  product 
contains  not  more  than  26  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Dried  Prunes  are  whole,  ripe  prune  plums  from 
which  the  greater  portion  of  the  moisture  has  been 
evaporated.  Before  packing,  the  dried  fruit  is  com¬ 
monly  processed  by  treatment  with  boiling  water  or 
steam.  The  finished  product  contains,  in  the  fleshy 
portion,  not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Oil  of  Lemon  is  the  volatile  oil  expressed,  without 
the  aid  of  heat,  from  the  fresh  peel  of  the  lemon 
{Citrus  limonia  Osbeck),  with  or  without  previous 
separation  of  the  pulp  and  peel. 

Macaroni  is  the  shaped  and  dried  doughs  prepared 
by  adding  water  to  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
semolina,  farina,  wheat  flour.  It  may  contain  added 
salt.  In  the  finished  product  the  moisture  content  does 
not  exceed  13  per  cent.  Various  shapes  of  macaroni 
are  known  under  distinguishing  names,  such  as  spa¬ 
ghetti,  vermicelli. 

Semolina  Macaroni  is  macaroni  in  the  preparation 
of  which  semolina  is  the  sole  farinaceous  ingredient. 

Farina  Macaroni  is  macaroni  in  the  preparation  of 
which  farina  is  the  sole  farinaceous  ingredient. 

Noodles,  Egg  Noodles,  are  the  shaped  and  dried 
doughs  prepared  from  wheat  flour  and  eggs,  with  or 


without  water,  and  with  or  without  salt.  The  egg 
ingredient  may  be  whole  egg  and/or  egg  yolk.  In  the 
finished  product  the  moisture  content  does  not  exceed 
13  per  cent;  and  the  egg  content,  upon  the  moisture- 
free  basis  is  not  less  than  5.5  per  cent  by  weight  of 
egg,  calculated  as  whole  egg  solids.  Noodles  are  com¬ 
monly  ribbon-shaped. 

Plain  Noodles  are  the  shaped  and  dried  doughs  pre¬ 
pared  from  wheat  flour  and  water,  with  or  without 
salt.  In  the  finished  product  the  moisture  content  does 
not  exceed  13  per  cent.  Plain  noodles  are  commonly 
ribbon-shaped. 

FOOD  AND  DRUGS  LAW  PROPOSALS 
ANNOUNCED  BY  TUCWELL 

A  PROPOSED  draft  revising  the  present  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  has  been  completed  and  submitted 
i  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  review,  it  was 
announced  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
R.  G.  Tugwell. 

The  most  important  provision  in  the  proposed  draft 
is  the  expansion  of  the  Act  to  include  cosmetics  and 
to  regulate  advertising  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

The  new  draft  does  not  propose  censorship  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  use.  However,  under  its  provisions  false 
advertising  may  be  penalized  by  prosecution  in  the 
Federal  courts.  Prosecution  for  false  advertising  will 
be  directed  against  the  source  rather  than  against  the 
medium  in  which  it  appears.  This  will  put  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  truthful  advertising  squarely  upon  the 
manufacturer,  distributor,  or  dealer. 

The  truth  or  falsity  of  advertising  will  be  measured 
essentially  by  the  same  standards  as  those  employed 
to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  label  statements. 

The  restrictions  against  adulterations  have  been 
strengthened,  particularly  in  those  instances  where 
the  public  health  is  concerned.  The  requirements  in 
regard  to  labeling  have  been  broadened  by  the  deletion 
of  “jokers”  in  the  present  law  and  by  providing  for 
sufficiently  full  information  so  that  purchasers  may 
know  just  what  they  are  buying. 

When  traffic  in  foods,  drugs  or  cosmetics  of  any 
kind  may  be  inherently  harmful  to  public  health  and 
cannot  be  adequately  controlled  by  the  other  provisions 
of  the  bill,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  place  the 
manufacturers  of  such  commodities  under  a  license 
requiring  the  maintenance  of  sufficient  safeguards. 

A  provision  in  the  new  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  establish  food  standards  having  the  force  and  effect 
of  law.  The  absence  of  such  a  provision  in  the  present 
law,  except  for  the  limited  field  of  canned  foods,  has 
seriously  impaired  the  effectiveness  of  control  and 
made  enforcement  more  expensive. 

The  new  bill  defines  as  drugs,  mechanical  devices 
intended  for  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  also  regu¬ 
lates  preparations  and  devices  recommended  for  the 
correction  of  abnormal  physical  conditions  which  are 
not,  strictly  speaking,  diseases. 
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W.  D.  DEAN  HEADS  SPRAGUE,  WARNER  FIRM 

ILLIAM  D.  DEAN  was  elected  president  and 
treasurer  of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Company,  one 
of  Chicago’s  biggest  wholesale  grocery  houses, 
by  the  directors  of  the  company  recently.  Mr.  Dean 
succeeds  Ezra  J.  Warner,  who  died  on  May  9.  He  has 
been  executive  vice  president  of  the  company. 

At  the  same  time  the  board  elected  Thomas  C.  Den- 
nehy,  Jr.,  executive  vice  president.  Mr.  Denehy  will 
retain  the  position  of  secretary.  Col.  A.  A.  Sprague 
will  continue  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
His  outside  activities  prevent  him  from  taking  a  more 
active  part  in  the  management  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Dean,  who  is  an  attorney,  has  been  with 
Sprague,  Warner  &  Company  for  sixteen  years.  His 
father,  Marvin  A.  Dean,  a  pioneer  citizen  of  Evans¬ 
ton,  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  company  when 
he  died  in  1920. 

The  new  president  of  the  grocery  firm  was  born  in 
Evanston  on  July  9,  1883.  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
and  was  graduated  from  Northwestern  University  law 
school  in  1908.  He  resides  at  70  East  Walton  Place. 

Mr,  Dennehy,  who  resides  in  Lake  Forest,  also  is  a 
Yale  man. 

Mr.  Dean,  discussing  the  changes,  said  recently  that 
business  is  showing  definite  improvement.  “While  we 


have  no  boom,”  he  said,  “we  have  noted  a  real  gain  in 
the  demand  for  our  products.” 

Sprague,  Warner  &  Company  was  founded  in  1862 
by  Albert  A.  Sprague,  0.  S.  A.  Sprague  and  E.  J. 
Warner.  The  group  came  here  from  Vermont  with 
limited  capital.  0.  S.  A.  Sprague  was  the  father  of 
Col.  A.  A.  Sprague  and  Albert  A.  Sprague  was  his 
uncle. 

SPOT  HOLDINGS 

Minnesota  reports  sold  and  unsold  holdings 
as  of  May  1st,  1933,  cream  style  corn  361,891 
cases,  whole  grain  corn  323,325  cases,  total 
685,216  cases. 

New  York  reports  sold  and  unsold  corn  May  1st 
146,869  cases  yellow,  and  72,630  cases  white.  New 
York  sold  and  unsold  tomatoes  on  hand  May  1st  were 
equivalent  to  195,174  cases  No.  2s.  Snap  beans  on 
hand  May  1st  in  New  York  178,816  cases  green,  76,942 
cases  wax.  Their  stock  of  peas  were  37,120  cases 
Alaskas  and  Winners  and  225,996  cases  of  Surprise 
and  Sweets.  A  total  of  210,187  cases  less  than  a  year 
ago. 

Wisconsin  reports  stock  of  peas  on  hand  May  1st 
approximately  669,193  cases. 


Avoid 

That  Sub-standard 
Label 

Be  sure  that  you  are  above 
the  line  by  using  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Score  Card  System  of 
grading  your  packs  as 
published  in  full,  in 

The  1933  Almanac 

Use 

Your  Almanac 


Bargains ! 

Bargains ! 

Bargains ! 

in  Cannins  Machinery 


RobiitM  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Robins  Retort 


Manufactured  by 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


Lombard  and  Concord  Streets 
BALTIMORE,  »  MARYLAND 


WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  BARGAINS 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 

For  Sale  —  Machinery 

For  Sale  —  Plants 

FOR  SALE-1  No.  3  TOWNSEND  String  Bean  Cutter 
rebuilt  to  1931  specifications,  without  Automatic 
Hopper  Feed.  4000  lbs.  per  hr.  capacity  —  new 
machine  guarantee.  $200.00  net  FOB  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants  from  certified  seed:  Balti¬ 
more,  Bonnie  Best,  J.  T.  D.,  Scarlet  Topper,  Mar- 
globe-  500  65/;  1,000  $1.00;  5,000  lots  90/  M.  Pepper 
Plants:  Ruby  King,  California  Wonder,  World  Beater 
-500  70/;  1000  $1.25.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants 
-  1,000  75/,  5,000  lots  60/  M.  Broccoli  -  500  75/,  1,000 

FOR  SALE— 2  Langsenkamp  Tomato  Juice  Extractors. 
Perfect  condition.  Used  one  season. 

Address  Box  A-1916  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

$1.25.  Egg  Plants  -  500  75/,  1,000  $1.25.  No  order  is 
too  large.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Sims  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE— New  Machinery:  No.  10  Fillers  for  Fruits 
and  Vegetables;  No.  10  Can  Conveyors  with  or 
without  Syruping  attachments  and  Inspection  Tables 
for  peeled  tomatoes.  A  liberal  discount  to  purchas¬ 
ers  during  the  month  of  May. 

Frank  M.  Wright  Co. ,  Box  106,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Huntley  Pea  Blancher 
10  Sprague  Cooking  Retorts 
1  Steam  Crane 

1  Sprague  1  lb.  Filler;  could  be  used  for  tomato  paste 

1  Sauer  Kraut  Cutter 
4  Cabbage  Corers 

2  Pea  Viners 

The  above  are  in  A-1  condition  and  will  be  sold  cheap 
Address  Box  A-1917  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Two  Ayars  Universal  Fillers,  Monel  fitted 
throughout,  very  slightly  used,  practically  new. 

Dr.  P.  Phillips  Co.,  Orlando,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE— One  practically  new  Burt  Labeler  for  No. 
10  strip  labels,  absolutely  as  good  as  new.  One  A-B 
Cooker  for  No.  and  No.  3  cans  at  bargain  prices. 

A  K.  Robins  &Co.,  Inc., 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimare,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Scott  Viner  Cylinder  for  Limas.  Rubbers 
attached.  Brand  new;  cheap. 

Address  Box  A-1920  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— In  a  canning  plant  as  Superintendent, 
Foreman  or  work  of  any  kind  in  the  factory.  Have  had  26  sears 
experience  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Will  work  for  any 
reasonable  salary  that  the  canning  company  can  afford  to  pay. 
Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1913  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Experienced  preserve  cook  for  Eastern  plant,  who  is 
fully  familiar  with  the  making  of  preserves  and  jellies.  Desire 
man  preferably  with  experience  using  vacuum  pan  which  con¬ 
template  installing.  Reply  giving  details  of  past  experience 
and  present  salary  requirements. 

Address  Box  B-1915  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Cannery  Supertintendent  throughly  experienced  in 
the  canning  to  tomatoes,  with  investment  up  to  $3,000  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  operato  tomato  cannery  in  good  operating  condition  in 
Central  Indiana.  Owners  will  put  up  additional  $3,000  and 
plant,  which  is  ready  to  operate.  The  position  will  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  salary  plus  40%  interest  ^in  profits  of  plant  for  invest¬ 
ment. 

Address  Box  B-1919  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED— One  used  Kern  Finisher,  also  one  used 
Ayars  Corn  Shaker.  State  condition  and  lowest  cash 
price. 

Address  Box  A-1918  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace' in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


A  LOST  ART 

“It  is  wonderful  what  painters  can  do,”  the  school 
teacher  told  her  class.  “For  instance,  this  painter, 
whom  we  are  studying  today,  could,  with  one  stroke 
of  a  brush,  change  a  smiling  face  into  a  frowning  one.” 

A  little  boy  spoke  up :  “That  guy,”  he  remarked  with 
conviction,  “hasn’t  a  thing  on  my  mother.” 

ONE  BETTER 

“Speaking  of  old  families,”  said  an  aristocrat  of  the 
party,  “one  of  my  ancestors  was  present  at  the  signing 
of  the  Magna  Charta.” 

“And  one  of  mine,”  said  little  Ikey,  who  was  among 
the  listeners,  “was  present  at  the  signing  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.” 

THE  POINT 

“What  is  correct,”  asked  the  city  man,  “are  those 
hens  over  there  sitting  or  setting?” 

The  farmer  replied,  “We  don’t  pay  much  attention 
to  that.  What  we  want  to  know  is,  when  they  cackle, 
are  they  laying  or  lying?” 

THE  TIP-OFF 

Mother — Johnny,  will  you  go  down  to  the  cellar  and 
split  some  kindling? 

Johnny — Wait  till  Dad  comes.  I  heard  him  tell  Mr. 
Smith  that  he  bought  twenty-five  dollars’  worth  of 
chips  last  night. 

HIS  DAY 

The  director  was  having  difficulty  with  a  troop  of 
extras  recruited  for  a  parade  scene  in  a  war  film. 

“When  I  was  a  little  boy,”  said  the  director  sweetly, 
“my  mother  told  me  not  to  cry  when  I  lost  my  wooden 
soldiers.  ‘Some  day,  Johnny  dear,’  she  said,  ‘you  will 
get  those  wooden  soldiers  back.’  ” 

Then  with  a  full  parade-ground  roar  he  bellowed, 
“And  believe  me,  you  wooden-headed  scarecrows,  that 
day  has  come!” 

AND  WHAT  DID  PAW  THINK? 

An  aged  couple  had  been  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire 
a  long  time  without  speaking.  At  length  the  husband 
inquired:  “What  were  you  thinking?” 

The  wife  replied:  “I  was  just  thinking  how  long  we 
had  lived  together  and  that  it  couldn’t  go  on  forever 
like  this  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  one  of  us 
will  have  to  go.” 

“Yes,”  assented  the  old  man,  “but  it’s  no  use  think¬ 
ing  about  that  now.” 

“No,”  was  the  reply,  “but  I  was  just  thinking  that 
when  it  does  happen  I  would  like  to  go  to  California  to 
live.” 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E  J.  JUDGE 

SyruperSf  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Cannert  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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'THE  IN  DISTENSIBLE  BOOK” 


THE  1933  ALMANAC 


Here  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  this 
industry’s  statistics:  the  acreages,  prices  per  ton, 
yields,  packs,  market  prices - 

Food  law  regulations:  the  fill  of  cans,  cut  out  weights; 
standards  of  packings - 

U.  S.  Grading  Standards  and  the  Score  Card 
System  of  Grading  for  all  items.  With  this  you  can 
know  just  how  your  pack  grades  and  know  its  true  value. 


The  Almanac  is  more  than  ever  indispensible  this  year 
to  canners,  brokers  and  buyers.  It  will  serve  well  all 
during  the  year - and  Answer  1001  questions  quick¬ 

ly,  and  correctly. 

Extra  copies  each,  while  they  last 

Send  orders  promptly  to 


Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


June  5, 19 3 S 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Canned  Pea  Prices  Withdrawn  From  Quotation — Canned 
Foods  Keeping  Pace  With  Better  Business — Shortages  in 
Supplies  Forcing  Higher  Prices — ^The  Stock  Market 
Showing — Nature  Helping  by  Holding  Back  Crops. 

Market — To  be  abreast  of  the  times  one  must 
not  mention  trite  or  normal  things  in  these 
hectic  days,  and  in  reporting  the  canned  foods 
market  for  Baltimore  and  vicinity,  as  commonplace 
as  that  may  be  after  more  than  fifty  years  of  regular 
weekly  reports,  it  is  possible  to  resort  to  the  unusual 
this  week.  If  there  is  anyone  in  the  audience  who 
ever  before  knew  quotations  on  canned  peas  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  market  on  June  1st,  will  he  please 
stand  up  and  tell  us.  Often  we  have  had  new  packed 
peas  ready  for  delivery  at  this  time  of  the  year — for 
this  is  pea  canning  time  in  this  locality — but  the 
sellers  of  canned  peas  withdrew  into  their  shells  this 
week,  or  to  be  exact  on  June  1st,  and  as  a  consequence 
prices  on  canned  peas  are  deleted  from  our  market 
page.  If  you  want  these  prices  you  must  make  a 
request  for  them — “prices  on  request.”  Can  you  “tie” 
that  in  all  your  experience?  We  mean  for  this  time 
of  year. 

It  just  means  that  canned  foods  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  rapidly  advancing — in  full  step  with  the 
progress  of  the  day,  and  bid  fair  to  not  only  keep  up 
the  pace  but  to  set  the  lead.  The  people  are  eating 
canned  foods  as  they  never  did  before;  the  distribu¬ 
tors  down  to  the  retailers  have  smaller  supplies  than 
ever  they  were  accustomed  to  carry,  and  the  holders 
of  spot  stocks,  knowing  that  they  are  in  very  short 
supply,  are  asking  higher  prices.  Nothing  unusual  or 
unnatural  about  that. 

There  are  a  good  many  changes  in  price  quotations : 
baked  beans  are  higher;  spinach  is  higher;  tomatoes 
are  higher  and  stronger;  blueberries  are  bounding 
along  merrily  at  higher  prices;  grapefruit  is  undoing 
much  of  its  previous  bad  behavior,  and  is  higher; 
strawberries  are  a  little  lower,  as  the  new  pack  is 
ready  and  prices  on  fresh  berries  are  very  low  just 
now,  and  the  canners  are  giving  the  market  the  bene¬ 


fit  ;  herring  roe  is  higher,  although  the  packing  season 
has  just  closed;  salmon  is  higher  and  in  strong  posi¬ 
tion.  That  is  a  pretty  good  record  for  one  week. 

Now  what  is  causing  all  this?  Indisputably  a  de¬ 
cided  increase  in  general  business,  in  re-employment 
and  better  times !  Look  at  your  stock  ticker,  and  note : 
American  Can,  formerly  quoted  at  491/2  now  93%; 
Anchor  Cap  up  from  8V2  to  24%;  B.  &  0.  R.  R.  up 
from  8%  to  22 ;  Bethlehem  Steel  up  from  IQi/a  to  28% ; 
California  Packing  from  7%  to  25% ;  Continental  Can 
up  from  35%  to  59%;  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  up  from 
14%  to  52.  For  nearly  a  year  it  was  impossible  to 
drive  anyone  into  the  stock  market,  now  they  are 
jamming  the  ticker  so  that  it  is  hours  behind.  Why? 
Well,  if  you  like  to  gamble  the  reason  can  be  found  in 
the  quotations  just  made,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
others  in  the  list  as  we  took  only  a  few  at  first  glance. 

Business  may  be  sitting  on  a  volcano,  but  American 
opinion  is  running  away  with  a  feeling  of  optimism 
and  that  all  our  Troubles  are  over.  And  as  America 
thinks  so  she  acts,  and  it  is  not  a  rash  thing  to  play 
•  along  with  public  enthusiasm. 

CROPS — Old  Dame  Nature  is  lending  a  helping 
hand  to  the  “bulls’V  in  the  market,  as  she  is  holding 
back  most  crops  and  making  the  outlook  very  uncer¬ 
tain.  Even  the  Government  felt  obliged  to  put  out 
a  bulletin  saying  “crops  late  and  prices  rising.”  This 
applied,  of  course,  to  horse  feed  not  to  human  foods 
which  are  of  very  much  less  importance,  at  least  to  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  and  to  the  speculative  markets. 

But  you  have  our  crop  reports  and  they  are  widely 
distributed  and  very  informative.  And  they  can  be 
taken  as  true.  Don’t  let  the  pessimist  warn  you  that 
they  are  wrong.  These  reports  are  made  by  canners 
just  like  yourself,  and  would  you  lie  about  it?  Of 
course  you  would  not,  and  neither  does  the  other 
fellow. 

You  have  market  conditions  vividly  reported  from 
all  leading  markets  and  so  you  have  the  picture  of 
things  in  the  canned  foods  world  as  they  are.  Seek 
other  information  if  you  wish,  but  don’t  be  persuaded 
out  of  what  is  told  you  here.  We  have  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  in  life  than  to  try  to  properly  and  carefully  inform 
you :  no  axes  to  grind ;  no  goods  to  sell ;  no  benefits  to 
reap  whichever  way  the  market  goes.  We  give  it  as 
we  see  it,  from  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  points  of 
information,  covering  the  whole  country. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Little  Activity  Due  to  Short  Week — Prices  Extremely  Strong — 
Tomatoes  in  Commanding  Position — Good  Volume  of  Future 
Peas  Reported  Booked — New  Pack  Cherry  Prices. 

New  York,  June  1,  1933. 

ARKET — Activity  in  the  local  canned  foods 
market  was  slowed  down  somewhat  due  to  the 
observance  of  Memorial  Day  Tuesday  with 
little  business  transacted  on  the  preceding  day,  thus 
“killing”  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

The  spot  market  is  extremely  strong  with  packers 
increasingly  reluctant  to  let  go  of  items  which  promise 
further  price  advances  before  the  new  crops  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  market.  Prices  are  strong  and  buyers  are 
taking  what  items  they  can  obtain  in  good  volume. 
It  is  a  sellers’  market,  however,  and  prices  in  most 
instances  are  what  the  packer  can  get  from  the  buyer. 
Many  spot  items  are  practically  cleaned  out  of  the 
market. 

UNEMPLOYMENT — Aside  from  the  broad  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  securities’  markets,  the  sharp  rise  in 
commodity  prices  and  the  inroads  made  into  the  un¬ 
employment  totals  provide  a  more  satisfying  “bull” 
picture  to  the  canning  trade. 

Canned  food  consumption  depends  upon  mass  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  the  more  that  power  is  enriched 
through  the  return  of  labor  to  work,  the  more  possi¬ 
bility  of  higher  prices  for  the  canner  exists.  Buyers 
will  still  take  canned  foods  even  if  their  purchasing 
power  is  greatly  impaired  through  unemployment  but 
naturally  enough,  they  want  low-priced  items.  A  raise 
in  purchasing  power  makes  it  possible  for  canners  also 
to  raise  prices  with  the  resultant  improvement  in  their 
earning  power. 

TOMATOES — Spots  are  pretty  well  cleaned  out  of 
the  market  and  first  hands  holding  additional  stocks 
are  none  too  eager  to  dispose  of  them  despite  the  recent 
price  advances  in  view  of  the  fact  that  even  higher 
prices  are  more  than  likely  before  the  new  pack  is 
available. 

A  sellers’  market  in  practically  all  canned  food 
items,  tomatoes  especially  fall  in  this  category.  With 
all  weakly-financed  canners  out  of  the  market  for  some 
time  past,  the  remaining  factors  were  in  good  position 
to  benefit  from  the  recent  advances.  Prices  from  now 
on  will  depend  largely  on  the  urgency  of  the  buyers’ 
needs  and  whether  they  will  be  able  to  bid  high  enough 
to  obtain  the  needed  stocks. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Is  reported  to  be  moving  along  in 
a  routine  manner  after  the  price  advances  posted  last 
week  although  little  business  has  been  done  under  the 
new  schedule  as  yet.  Trade  reports  indicate  that  most 
buyers  were  fairly  well  covered  and  are  waiting  to  see 
if  the  new  price  list  will  hold  up. 

Any  lower  prices  for  this  item  do  not  seem  to  be 
“in  the  cards,”  as  apparently  the  packers  have  agreed 
not  to  sell  below  a  certain  level.  The  position  of  grape¬ 
fruit  coupled  with  the  general  strength  of  the  market 


leads  trade  circles  to  believe  that  the  price  list  will 
hold. 

PINEAPPLE — The  pineapple  packers  have  been 
successful  in  distributing  last  season’s  pack  through 
the  medium  of  reduced  prices  and  a  potent  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  reports  on  the  next  season’s  pack  plans 
indicate. 

Iron  Age,  steel  trade  organ,  reports  that,  based  on 
tin  plate  and  can  specifications,  the  new  pack  will  be 
approximately  one-third  greater  than  last  year’s  and 
will  reach  8,000,000  cases. 

Rumors  of  an  impending  advance  in  spot  prices  in 
the  near  future  seem  confirmed  by  the  better  position 
of  canned  fruits  generally  in  the  market.  Peaches  and 
other  fruits  have  shown  sharp  advances  since  the  turn 
of  the  year  and  are  moving  out  in  good  order  and 
trade  circles  hold  that  the  pineapple  packers  will  be 
able  to  make  any  moderate  advance  hold,  under  pres¬ 
ent  market  conditions. 

PEAS — Trading  interest  in  new  pack  Southern  peas 
is  holding  well  and  packers  are  having  little  trouble  in 
moving  out  stocks  to  the  trade. 

Some  factors  reporting  from  Wisconsin  disclose  that 
they  have  already  contracted  for  their  entire  antici¬ 
pated  new  pack.  While  no  details  are  available,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  packers  guarded 
themselves  against  any  unexpected  increase  in  packing 
costs  due  to  Federal  or  State  farm  relief  legislation. 

SALMON — The  strike  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
Columbia  River  continued  to  drag  along  and  np  ac¬ 
curate  forecast  as  to  opening  prices  can  be  made  until 
the  situation  is  settled.  While  State  and  canning  com¬ 
pany  officials  are  bending  every  effort  to  end  the  strike, 
the  strikers  refuse  to  consider  any  terms  except  those 
laid  down  when  they  originally  walked  out. 

Spot  trading  moved  along  in  a  routine  manner  with 
some  indications  of  further  price  increases  for  Alaska 
reds  and  chums  within  the  next  week  or  so.  With  the 
summer  season  of  heavy  consumption  coming  on  and 
the  low  stocks,  packers  seem  to  be  in  a  good  position 
to  obtain  their  prices. 

NEW  PRICES — While  prices  on  new  pack  items 
are  being  withheld  by  the  majority  of  packers  for  the 
time  being,  a  few  canners  have  released  tentative  lists. 

New  pack  California  Royal  Anne  cherries  were 
offered  by  one  factor  at  the  following  prices :  8-ounce, 
671/2C;  Is,  fancy,  $1.20;  choice,  $1.10;  standard,  97V^c; 
<2s,  $1.50,  $1.40  and  $1.20,  respectively;  214s,  $2, 
$1,821/2  and  $1,621/),  and  10s  at  $7,  $6.'25  and  $5.40. 

SARDINES — A  marked  increase  in  activity  in  the 
Maine  packing  field  is  indicated  in  a  report  by  A.  M. 
Soule,  chief  of  the  State  Division  of  Inspection,  which 
disclosed  that  15  factories  had  been  licensed  already, 
against  but  13  in  the  entire  season  last  year  with  pros¬ 
pects  good  that  more  factories  will  open. 

Packers  are  not  pushing  stocks  at  the  present  time 
although  routine  trading  continues. 

DIVIDEND — Directors  of  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.75 
on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  July  1  to  holders  of 
record  June  16. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent'  of  '‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Firm  and  Liberal  Buying — Pea  Pack  Expected  to  Get 
Under  Way  About  June  15 — ^Tomato  Prices  Firm,  Stock 
Scarce — Corn  in  Good  Demand — Evaporated  Milk 
Scarce;  Top  Prices  Prevailing. 

Chicago,  June  1,  1933. 

ENERAL  MARKET — With  the  opening  of  the 
Century  of  Progress  last  Saturday,  followed 
by  the  vacation  of  Tuesday  (Decoration  Day) 
a  holiday  bent  spirit  has  prevailed  our  market.  Quite 
a  number  of  the  buyers  and  brokers  closed  their  desks 
on  Friday  and  did  not  return  until  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing.  Such  a  “break”  usually  develops  some  weak  spots 
but  quite  the  reverse  has  prevailed.  The  tone  of  the 
situation  is  still  that  of  firmness  and  liberal  buying 
continues. 

Our  local  trade  has  shown  much  interest  in  the  Fair 
practice  code  that  was  favored  by  representatives  of 
the  National  Grocers  Association  when  they  met  with 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Just  as  soon 
as  your  correspondent  can  obtain  any  definite  data 
from  the  Chicagoans  who  were  present,  will  write  you 
in  more  detail. 

PEAS — Samples  of  new  pack  Virginia  No.  2  tin 
Early  Junes  were  shown  on  this  market  within  the 
past  few  days  and  as  we  understand  it,  sales  were 
made  at  75c,  f.  o.  b.  Virginia  cannery,  if  and  only  for 
immediate  shipment.  Reports  from  Indiana  are  that 
the  pea  canners  of  the  Hoosier  State  will  get  under 
way  about  the  15th  of  June.  The  acreage  that  was 
not  washed  out  by  the  incessant  rainfalls  of  April, 
look  good  and  promise  a  fair  crop.  Illinois  might  get 
started  two  or  three  days  before  Indiana.  Some  sales 
were  made  last  week  for  No.  2  tin  standard  Illinois 
No.  4  Alaskas  at  85c,  No.  2  tin  standard  Illinois  No.  3 
Alaskas  at  871/2C,  f.  o.  b.  Illinois  cannery — shipment 
by  June  20th  or  no  sale.  In  Wisconsin  there  seems  to 
be  quite  a  “rumpus”  between  certain  canners  who 
maintain  that  others  (reported  not  in  strong  financial 
position)  are  out  with  below  cost  prices  all  with  the 
idea  of  trying  to  get  part  of  their  pack  sold  for  quick 
shipment.  This  has  somewhat  befuddled  the  buyer  of 
Wisconsin  packing.  Some  sections  of  the  Badger  State 
report  prospects  very  good.  Well-posted  men  in  the 
pea  game  have  their  eyes  on  the  Tri-state  territory. 
The  acreage  there  is  reported  to  be  about  the  same  as 
last  year’s  total  with  the  early  fields  in  fine  condition. 
A  normal  pack  in  Delaware  and  Maryland  would  mean 
a  less  call  upon  Middlewestern  standards.  The  general 
market  looks  firm  ahead,  for  with  the  extreme  short¬ 
age  of  low  grade  peas  and  the  very  heavy  bookings  of 
futures  on  same,  it  would  seem  unlikely  that  the  can- 
uers  could  produce  more  of  those  standard  or  popular 
siftings  than  the  trade  would  absorb. 

TOMATOES — Spots  continue  in  their  strength.  Few 
indeed  are  the  lots  in  the  Middlewest  and  those  are 
quoted  firmly  at  the  following  levels:  No.  2  tin  stand¬ 
ards  Indiana  at  75c,  cannery;  No.  2  tin  extra  stand¬ 


ards  Indiana  at  80c,  cannery;  No.  1  tin  extra  stand¬ 
ards  Indiana  at  50c,  cannery;  No.  1  tin  standards 
Arkansas  at  42i/^c,  cannery. 

FUTURES — More  interest  is  being  noted  in  the 
1933  packing  after  a  lull  of  buying  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  Some  sales  are  drifting  thru  daily  at  prices 
ranging  from  60c  to  621/2C  for  No.  2  tin  full  standards 
and  65c  to  67V2C  for  No.  2  tin  extra  standards,  f.  o.  b. 
Indiana  cannery  point. 

CORN — A  very  healthy  movement  in  spot  corn  is 
noted.  As  reported  in  this  column  last  week,  it  looks 
as  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  market  of  60c  for  No.  2 
tin  standards,  before  many  days  roll  around.  Sales 
of  good  standards  at  571/2C  have  been  freely  made,  the 
past  ten  days. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — With  the  higher  levels 
now  prevailing  on  the  coast,  trading  has  narrowed. 
Some  odds  and  ends  business  has  been  booked  on  the 
basis  of  No.  21/2  tin  choice  yellow  cling  at  $1.20, 
No.  21/2  tin  choice  sliced  at  $1,221/2,  No.  10  tin  pie 
sliced  yellow  cling  at  $2.45. 

Apricots  too  have  shown  some  activity  and  higher 
levels  rule  thereon  with  sales  having  been  made  in 
Chicago,  basis  of  No.  2i/^  fancy  apricots  at  $1.45, 
No.  2^2  choice  apricots  at  $1.25,  No.  2i/^  standard 
apricots  at  $1.10. 

PEARS — Here  is  an  item  that  has  made  a  truly 
wonderful  record  during  all  the  past  several  months 
or  since  the  pack  last  fall.  Pears  both  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  as  well  as  in  California  are  cleaned  up. 
One  broker  reported  having  an  order  for  No.  2i/4 
choice  pears  that  he  placed  after  great  effort  at  $1.50, 
coast,  and  his  canner  came  back  with  the  statement 
that  it  was  the  last  car  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

SPINACH  —  Reports  from  California  show  con¬ 
tinued  strength.  It  was  stated  by  a  prominent  factor 
that  of  the  22  independent  California  canners  who 
pack  spinach,  11  are  already  completely  sold  out  and 
that  about  half  of  the  remaining  11  have  only  one  or 
two  cars  left.  This  strength  in  California  packing 
has  not  yet  been  reflected  to  Eastern  spinach  and  it  is 
still  possible  to  buy  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  Baltimore 
spinach,  basis  70c,  f.  o.  b.  that  city. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Wasn’t  it  Bret  Hart  who 
once  said  that — “the  ways  of  the  Chinese  are  varied”  ? 
Couldn’t  help  remembering  that  when  a  buyer  re¬ 
marked  on  Monday  of  this  week  that — ^the  ways  of 
the  evaporator  had  his  goat.  What  he  meant  was,  he 
had  always  been  able  in  the  past  to  buy  evaporated 
milk  for  his  private  label  at  a  difference  between  the 
non-advertised  and  the  advertised  but  now,  he  is  pay¬ 
ing  as  much  and  he  claims  that  his  private  label  busi¬ 
ness  is  simply  going  to  pot.  Well,  it  remains  to  be 
seen.  We  think  the  buyer  was  just  a  little  disconsolate. 
Non-advertised  evaporators  are  trying  to  maintain  a 
market  15c  less  than  the  advertised  basis  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  scarcity  of  milk  they  are  very  frequently 
able  to  get  the  full  list  and  sell  on  the  same  basis. 

PERSONALS — The  congenial  dean  of  all  canned 
food  buyers — Charles  E.  Wilcox — of  that  good  old 
wholesale  grocery  house,  Sprague,  Warner  &  Com¬ 
pany,  returned  to  his  desk  last  week  after  his  usual, 
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annual  trip  to  California.  Charlie  was  looking  fine 
and  the  trip  must  have  done  him  a  world  of  good. 

At  the  noon-day  meeting  last  week  of  the  Food 
Products  Club,  Bob  Roulston  (and  many  of  your 
readers  will  remember  Bob  who  for  years  was  with 
Durand  &  McNeil)  was  greeted  by  all  the  boys.  Bob 
looked  hale  and  hearty. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Pack  improved;  Raw  Material  More  Plentiful  With 
Increased  Prices  to  Fishermen  —  Oyster  Packing  Season 
Closed  —  Prices  of  Cove  Oysters  Strong  —  Stringless 
Beans  Very  Scarce,  Due  to  Bad  Growing  Weather. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  1,  1933. 

SHRIMP — ^The  supply  of  shrimp  was  more  plentiful 
in  this  section  this  past  week  than  it  has  been 
in  some  time  and  Louisiana  turned  out  a  fair  pack, 
but  nothing  to  brag  about. 

Up  to  this  past  week,  if  it  were  not  that  the  canners 
have  been  anxious  to  get  every  shrimp  available  in 
the  cans  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  canned  shrimp  that 
has  existed  and  is  still  existing,  the  factories  would 
not  have  operated  through  such  a  slack  supply  of  raw 
material. 

The  factory  in  Alabama  has  passed  the  advance  in 
price  of  shrimp  that  is  now  in  effect  to  the  fishermen, 
with  the  hope  of  increasing  production,  but  even  at 
the  advance  price  of  their  catch,  the  fishermen  of 
Alabama  have  been  unable  to  improve  very  much  on 
production. 

However,  the  advance  in  price  will  enable  the  fisher¬ 
men  to  stick  with  it  longer  and  closer,  because  they 
will  be  in  better  position  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
trip  for  fuel,  ice  and  provisions. 

The  shrimp  that  are  received  now  are  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity,  being  large  and  of  uniform  size  and  as  the  boats 
make  short  trips,  they  deliver  the  shrimp  to  the  can¬ 
neries  in  first  class,  fresh  condition. 

The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  goes 
into  effect  in  this  section  on  June  1st  and  no  shrimp 
are  allowed  to  be  fished  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
state  of  Alabama  for  canning,  from  the  1st  of  June  to 
the  1st  of  August  and  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  the 
closed  season  is  from  June  1st  to  August  15th,  or  it 
lasts  15  days  longer  than  it  does  in  Alabama. 

Under  the  circumstances,  after  June  1st,  the  factory 
shrimp  boats  will  have  to  do  all  their  fishing  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  miles  off-shore,  which  is  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  states  that  have  this  closed 
season  law. 

The  closed  season  law  was  passed  by  the  states  of 
this  section  as  a  conservation  measure,  to  protect  the 
shrimp  during  their  spawning  period.  It  is  a  good 
law  and  should  be  observed  and  enforced  to  the  letter ; 
yet  it  is  doubtful  if  we  know  enough  of  the  habits  of 
the  shrimp  to  fully  determine  if  this  is  the  real  and 


only  time  of  the  year  that  the  shrimp  spawn,  because 
the  report  on  the  biological  study  of  shrimp  which 
has  been  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
on  this  coast,  might  indicate  that  our  closed  season 
does  not  altogether  cover  the  spawning  season  of  our 
shrimp  and  further  work  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries  and  their  recommendations  is  most  anxiously 
awaited,  so  that  we  can  get  right  on  this  essential 
part  of  our  conservation  law.  If  we  have  to  change,  we 
want  to  know  that  we  are  right  before  we  make  the 
change. 

It  is  most  gratifying  for  us  here  in  the  South  to 
see  that  early  in  his  administration,  our  new  Com¬ 
missioner,  Frank  T.  Bell  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  shrimp  industry  and  has  announced  that 
a  survey  of  the  shrimp  fisheries  of  the  Southern  States 
in  connection  with  the  biological  study,  which  has  been 
in  progress  for  several  months  will  be  conducted  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Commissioner  Bell  pointed  out  that  the  shrimp  fish¬ 
eries  in  1929  ranked  fifth  in  order  of  value  to  the 
fishermen  and  ninth  in  volume  among  all  fisheries  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  quite  an  important  natural 
resource  of  our  country  and  one  that  means  so  much 
to  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  Alabama,  Texas, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  and  South  Carolina,  whose 
combined  production  of  shrimp  in  1929  was  113,000,000 
pounds  valued  at  $1,575,000  to  the  fishermen. 

Commissioner  Bell  expects  that  the  combined  biolog¬ 
ical  and  economic  survey  will  provide  information  to 
the  different  States  interested  upon  which  may  be 
built  up  a  conservation  measure  that  will  help  them 
conserve  their  fisheries  and  on  the  other  hand  enable 
the  industry  to  market  their  product  efficiently. 

The  economic  survey  will  be  in  charge  of  F.  F.  John¬ 
son  and  the  biological  study  has  been  carried  on  by 
Dr.  Weymouth  and  his  assistant,  M.  J.  Lindney,  all  of 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  90c  to  $1.05  per  dozen 
for  No.  1,  according  to  size  and  grade,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — It  is  useless  to  put  on  a  sales  campaign 
on  coal  in  the  summer  time  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  oysters,  but  it  should  not  be  the  case  with  cove 
oysters,  because  canned  oysters  are  just  as  delicious 
in  the  month  of  July,  as  they  are  in  the  fall  months. 
In  fact,  oysters  are  not  canned  until  the  weather  is 
cold  and  the  oysters  are  in  the  prime  of  condition, 
hence  oysters  are  canned  at  their  best. 

Nevertheless,  the  housewife  has  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  not  serving  oysters  on  her  table  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  they  just  won’t  serve  ’em;  that’s  all. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  strong  at  75c  per  dozen 
for  5-ounce  cans  and  $1.50  per  dozen  for  10-ounce 
cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — We  had  too  much  rain  dur¬ 
ing  the  planting  season  in  this  section,  which  served 
to  delay  the  bean  pack  and  now  we  are  going  through 
a  drought  which  is  scorching  the  plants  and  greatly 
handicapping  production,  therefore  it  looks  like  if  we 
get  a  50  per  cent  pack,  we  will  be  lucky. 
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The  produce  market  is  paying  a  good  price  for 
beans,  so  a  part  of  the  contracted  beans  of  the  can- 
ners  is  going  to  the  produce  market,  because  the  grow¬ 
ers  are  able  to  get  a  better  price  from  the  raw  market. 

All  in  all,  the  bean  pack  in  this  section  is  working 
against  great  odds  this  year.  In  fact,  the  outlook  for 
the  canners  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  orders  that  are 
coming  in  is  so  dubious  that  many  packers  have  quit 
booking  orders,  because  they  can’t  see  how  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  fill  them. 

The  price  of  canned  stringless  beans  is  anythipg  you 
want  to  make  it,  because  you  can  get  one  dollar  as 
easily  as  you  can  get  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen,  if 
you  are  in  position  to  make  deliveries,  therefore  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  no  market  price  on  beans  at 
this  time. 

jt  Jt 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Warmth  Improves  Crops — No  Excess  Asparagus  Pack — 
Spinach  Opening  Prices — Fruits  Continue  to  Advance — Heavy 
Salmon  Movement — Europe  Seeking  Fruits  for 
Preserve-making — New  Directors  Elected. 

San  Francisco,  June  1,  1933. 

WEATHER  BETTER — Warmer  weather  made 
its  appearance  with  the  passing  of  May  and 
crops  in  which  canners  are  directly  interested 
are  commencing  to  make  a  little  better  showing.  The 
spring  season  has  been  a  very  cold  one,  following  the 
coldest  winter  in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  crops 
are  maturing  later  than  usual,  with  yields  in  most  in¬ 
stances  below  expectations.  The  spinach  pack  proved 
almost  one-third  below  the  early  estimates  and  the 
pack  of  asparagus  to  date  has  been  surprisingly  small. 
The  cold  weather  has  held  up  the  planting  of  tomatoes 
and  plants  are  not  in  the  best  of  condition.  Early 
fruits  are  ripening  about  two  weeks  later  than  usual. 

ASPARAGUS — Early  in  the  year  canners  were 
greatly  disturbed  over  the  asparagus  situation,  with 
a  surplus  pack  to  be  disposed  of  and  prospects  for  a 
heavy  yield  in  sight.  A  curtailment  program  was  con¬ 
sidered  but  it  was  finally  found  necessary  to  abandon 
the  plan.  An  understanding  was  reached  among  some 
of  the  leading  interests,  however,  to  bring  the  packing 
season  to  an  end  with  the  close  of  May,  should  the 
pack  seem  excessive.  The  continued  cold  weather  has 
proved  more  effective  than  any  pack  curtailment  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  output  is  still  well  below  requirements. 
Packing  will  be  continued  through  the  month  of  June 
and  it  is  conceded  that  there  is  little  danger  of  pack¬ 
ing  more  than  can  be  moved  readily.  Some  of  the 
larger  packing  interests  have  no*t  even  brought  out 
tentative  opening  prices,  but  are  making  good  sales  at 
prices  which  have  been  revised  upward  several  times 
since  the  opening  of  the  season. 

SPINACH — Formal  opening  prices  on  the  1933 
pack  of  spinach  have  been  named  by  the  G.  W.  Hume 


Company  and  several  other  packers,  as  follows :  8  oz., 
50c;  Picnics,  60c;  No.  1  tall,  80c;  No.  2  tall,  90c;  No. 
2V2S,  $1.15,  and  No.  10s,  $3.50.  The  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation  has  not  brought  out  formal  opening 
prices,  as  yet,  but  its  line  is  quoted  privately  on  the 
basis  of  $1  for  No.  2  tall,  $1.25  for  No.  21/^,  and  $3.85 
for  No.  10.  It  opened  the  season  with  No.  2i/4s  at 
$1.10,  later  advancing  to  $1.15  and  quite  recently 
making  still  another  advance  to  $1.25.  A  large  part 
of  its  pack  will  doubtless  be  moved  before  the  naming 
of  formal  opening  prices. 

FRUITS — Fruit  prices  continue  to  stiffen,  with 
most  of  the  changes  in  the  minimum  quotations.  Stand¬ 
ard  peaches  are  scarce,  in  both  halves  and  sliced  and 
$1.10  is  about  the  lowest  quotation  on  No.  2Vos.  Only 
a  short  time  ago  this  price  was  the  goal  of  many 
canners  for  choice  in  this  size.  Minimum  quotations 
on  the  choice  grade  in  this  size  are  $1.15  some  adver¬ 
tised  brands  selling  at  $1.30.  An  interesting  demand 
for  apples  in  No.  10s  has  materialized  of  late,  this 
having  been  stimulated  by  buying  for  use  in  Citizens 
Conservation  Camps. 

SALMON — Pacific  coast  salmon  packers  during  the 
week  tacked  on  another  five  cent  advance  in  the  price 
of  pinks  and  reds  and  these  are  now  quoted  at  $1.05 
and  $1.55,  respectively.  The  movement  of  salmon  since 
the  first  of  the  year  has  been  on  a  very  heavy  scale  and 
is  keeping  up  steadily,  despite  the  frequent  price  ad¬ 
vances.  In  fact,  the  sales  record  for  the  past  year  is 
scarcely  without  counterpart.  On  May  1,  1932,  unsold 
stock  of  the  1931  pack  totaled  2,332,579  cases  and  on 
November  1,  1932,  the  pack  of  Alaska,  Puget  Sound 
and  British  Columbia  salmon  amounted  to  5,867,590 
cases,  making  a  grand  total  to  sell  of  8,200,169  cases. 
Sales  for  the  twelve  months  to  May  1,  1933,  amounted 
to  7,227,140  cases,  leaving  unsold  on  this  date  but 
973,029  cases  of  all  varieties.  This  means  that  during 
the  year  the  entire  1932  pack  was  moved,  together 
with  1,359,550  cases  of  the  carryover.  During  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year  sales  included  343,689  cases 
of  reds,  743,794  cases  of  pinks  and  315,900  cases  of 
chums,  an  increase  of  247^/2  Per  cent  over  the  sales  of 
a  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Brokers  specializing  in  Japanese  canned  fish  report 
quite  a  business  on  white  meat  tuna  at  $9  for  Is  and 
$4.95  for  halves.  This  price  includes  transportation 
and  duty. 

European  manufacturers  of  jams,  preserves  and 
marmalades  are  asking  for  quotations  on  California 
fruits  to  be  shipped  in  sulfurous  acid.  Experimental 
shipments  of  prunes,  figs,  apricots  and  peaches  in  bar¬ 
rels  were  made  to  Germany  in  1931,  and  to  England, 
Norway  and  Germany  in  1932,  the  fruit  being  pre¬ 
pared  in  dilute  sulfurous  acid  solution.  At  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canners  League  of  California 
the  finished  products  shipped  from  Europe  were  on 
display  in  connection  with  the  University  of  California 
exhibit. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California,  held  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
May  16,  directors  for  the  two  year  term  were  chosen, 

(  Continued  on  page  25  ) 
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CROP  REPORTS 

(  Continued  from  page  8  ) 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1933— Good  stand  with 
exception  of  few  late  plantings  affected  by  wet  weather. 

SPRINGVILLE,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1933— Our  acreage 
is  about  the  same  as  in  1932  and  about  65  per  cent  of 
previous  years.  Have  experienced  some  adverse  wea¬ 
ther  conditions  as  it  has  been  pretty  wet.  However, 
nearly  all  acreage  is  up  and  shows  a  good  germination 
and  some  very  early  plantings  are  about  six  inches 
above  ground.  Conditions  so  far  stand  near  100  per 
cent  normal. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1933— Late.  Stand 
good.  Acreage  reduced. 

UTICA,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1933 — Not  operating  this 
year. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  29,  1933— Crop  late.  About 
65  per  cent  of  normal. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  May  23,  1933— About 
two  inches  out  of  ground;  looking  fine.  Expect  good 
crop  at  this  time. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  May  23,  1933— This  year 
we  have  288  acres  as  against  165  acres  last  year.  Our 
normal  acreage  is  about  325  to  350  acres.  All  acreage 
is  planted  and  we  have  the  finest  stand  that  we  have 
ever  had.  We  had  light  frosts  two  weeks  ago  but 
damage  cannot  yet  be  ascertained.  Cold  weather  has 
retarded  the  growth  and  the  crop  is  about  10  days 
later  than  usual. 

APPLETON,  WIS.,  May  29,  1933 — Crop  conditions 
are  very  good  at  this  time.  Expect  to  have  early  peas 
in  blossom  the  2nd  of  June.  Up  to  this  time  weather 
conditions  have  been  very  favorable  for  a  good  crop 
in  our  section. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.,  May  29,  1933— Not  all  planted 
yet.  Season  very  late.  Some  fields  seed  rotted;  will 
not  be  re-planted.  Some  late  plantings  may  not  be 
planted  at  all.  The  growing  crops  look  good  but  late. 

FAIRWATER,  WIS.,  May  30,  1933— Conditions  at 
the  present  time  point  to  a  normal  yield.  Our  acreage 
is  cut  30  per  cent  from  last  year. 

FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS.,  May  29,  1933— Two  weeks 
late  in  planting.  First  half  Alaska  planting  normal 
stand;  last  half  about  75  per  cent.  Sweets  in  bad 
shape ;  not  over  50  per  cent  average  stand.  Too  much 
mud  and  storms  for  this  seed. 

GALESVILLE,  WIS.,  May  29,  1933—800  acres  in 
Sweet  Wrinkled  Peas.  Crop  that  is  up  looks  very  good. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  May  29,  1933— We  have  had 
too  much  moisture  during  the  planting  season  but  crops 
are  coming  through  in  fair  shape,  and  given  the  right 
weather,  may  still  produce  a  rather  light  normal  yield. 
The  present  outlook  is  for  about  85  per  cent  of  normal. 

CORN 

PAYETTE,  IDAHO,  May  23,  1933 — Just  planting. 
Weather  conditions  not  too  favorable ;  too  cold  for  this 
time  of  year. 

SYCAMORE,  ILL.,  May  29,  1933 — Planting  about 
one  week  late  on  account  of  wet  weather. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  May  29, 1933 — Acreage  only 
25  per  cent  of  normal ;  50  per  cent  of  1932.  Crop  very 
late.  Probably  not  over  20  per  cent  actually  planted 
at  this  date. 

FREDERICK,  MD.,  May  29,  1933 — Sugar  corn  acre¬ 
age  85  per  cent  of  1932.  Plantings  much  later  than 
usual  on  account  of  wet  weather. 

PRESTON,  MD.,  May  31,  1933 — Crop  has  not  ad¬ 
vanced  far  yet  and  will  depend  absolutely  on  the  wea¬ 
ther  in  July  and  August,  and  possibly  June. 

WESTMINSTER,  MD.,  May  27,  1933— Very  late  in 
planting. 

BATAVIA,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1933 — Sowings  in  prog¬ 
ress. 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1933— While  it  is  too 
early  to  state  definitely  just  what  will  be  the  yield, 
all  corn  planted  is  in  good  condition  for  this  time  of 
the  year.  Acreage  is  normal. 

SPRINGVILLE,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1933 — Not  packing 
this  year. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1933 — Growing  only  yel¬ 
low  varieties  with  reduced  acreage.  Crop  stand  fair 
but  late,  owing  to  much  rain. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  29,  1933 — None  planted  this 
year. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.,  May  29,  1933 — Started  planting 
last  week.  Much  corn  land  still  too  wet  to  plant.  Sea¬ 
son  fully  two  weeks  late. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  May  29,  1933 — Planting  has 
only  just  begun.  The  spring  has  been  very  wet,  but 
if  the  right  kind  of  weather  from  now  on  develops, 
the  crop  may  still  be  good.  Very  few  canners  in  Wis¬ 
consin  are  planning  to  can  corn. 

TOMATOES 

MOUND  CITY,  ILL.,  May  29,  1933 — About  same 
acreage  as  last  year.  Crop  just  now  going  out. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  May  31,  1933— In  central 
Indiana  only  half  of  acreage  is  set,  if  that  much.  Plenty 
of  ground  is  not  even  broken. 

BERLIN,  MD.,  May  27,  1933 — We  have  a  larger 
acreage  than  usual  and  earlier  setting  of  plants. 

GREENSBORO,  MD.,  May  29,  1933 — Expect  to  pack 
but  have  no  acreage  contracted.  Will  buy  on  market. 
Normal  acreage  being  planted. 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  May  27,  1933— Plants  and  setting 
conditions  have  been  quite  ideal.  Prospect  is  for  a 
large  acreage  upon  farms  that  are  not  idle.  Many 
farms  under  foreclosure  will  have  only  limited  acre¬ 
ages.  Personally  we  are  skeptical.  When  we  have 
plenty  of  plants  and  setting  conditions  are  ideal,  in 
past  years,  we  have  had  the  poorest  crops,  and  when 
plants  have  been  scarce  and  bugs,  etc.,  have  made  it 
difficult  to  get  a  stand,  it  is  during  such  a  year  that 
we  have  gotten  the  largest  crops.  There’s  no  reason 
in  this  logic,  but  history  is  history. 

PRESTON,  MD.,  May  31,  1933 — Have  had  very  fav¬ 
orable  weather  for  setting  out  the  plants,  and  the 
stand  is  good.  No  figures  on  acreage  are  available,  but 
it  will  probably  be  fully  as  large  as  last  year.  There 
is  no  plant  shortage. 
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WESTMINSTER,  MD.,  May  27,  1933 — Just  started 
to  plant. 

BATAVIA,  N.  Y.,  May  29, 1933 — Weather  conditions 
very  good  for  plantings. 

HAMLIN,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1933 — Going  into  fields 
under  ideal  conditions.  25  per  cent  reduction  in  acre¬ 
age  in  this  territory. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1933 — Just  starting. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  May  23,  1933— Just 
planting;  season  about  30  days  late. 

BEANS 

BERLIN,  MD.,  May  27,  1933 — Stringless:  Not  can¬ 
ning  early  crop. 

Limas:  Will  only  can  the  late  crop. 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  May  27,  1933 — Stringless  Green: 
Very  poor  stand  from  early  fields.  Late  fields  even  at 
this  early  stage  are  beginning  to  be  infected  with  the 
Beetle.  Unless  farmers  are  very  active  in  spraying, 
etc.,  yield  will  be  very  short. 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1933 — Stringbeans: 
Due  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  market,  we  are 
eliminating  this  item  from  our  operations  this  year. 

SPRING VILLE,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1933— Stringless : 
Our  acreage  is  same  as  in  1932  and  about  40  per  cent 
of  normal  years.  The  crop  is  just  being  planted.  This 
is  the  normal  time  to  plant  in  this  section. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  29,  1933— Just  finished  plant¬ 
ing. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  May  23,  1933— Green:  This 
year  we  have  15  acres ;  last  year  we  did  not  pack  any. 
Acreage  has  just  been  planted  due  to  late  spring.  Ordi¬ 
narily  beans  are  planted  about  May  10th  to  15th.  Our 
average  acreage  is  about  50  acres. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  May  29,  1933  — Just  being 
planted  on  limited  acreage.  Warehouse  stocks  are  still 
considerable.  It  is  known  that  acreage  will  be  low  all 
through  the  State. 

BEETS 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1933— We  are  not 
operating  on  this  item  this  year  due  to  unsettled  con¬ 
dition  of  the  market. 

SPRINGVILLE,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1933— Not  packing 
this  year. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  May  29,  1933  — Just  being 
planted  on  limited  acreage.  Warehouse  stocks  are 
still  considerable.  It  is  known  that  acreage  will  be 
low  all  through  the  State. 

CABBAGE 

HAMLIN,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1933 — Plants  not  set  in 
fields  yet.  Acreage  50  per  cent  of  1932. 

FRUIT 

STEVENSVILLE,  MONT.,  May  24,  1933— Cherries : 
Evidence  of  heavy  frost  damage  in  sections,' but  more 
or  less  spotted  on  high  and  low  ground. 

HAMLIN,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1933— Sour  Cherries:  40 
to  50  per  cent  of  a  crop  due  to  frost  injury. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(  Continued  from  page  23  ) 

as  follows:  J.  C.  Ainsley,  J.  C.  Ainsley  Packing  Com¬ 
pany;  Allan  Cutler,  Sutter  Packing  Company;  A.  W. 
Eames,  California  Packing  Corporation;  G.  A.  Filice, 
Filice  &  Perrelli  Canning  Company ;  D.  G.  Kok,  United 
States  Products  Corporation;  H.  G.  Maxson,  F.  E. 
Booth  Company,  and  E.  Powers,  Manteca  Canning 
Company. 

The  directors  met  May  23  and  organized  by  choos¬ 
ing  officers,  as  follows:  President,  Elmer  E.  Chase; 
vice-president,  R.  M.  Barthold;  vice-president,  G.  H. 
Bradt;  vice-president  and  secretary,  Preston  McKin¬ 
ney;  treasurer,  G.  S.  Lackie;  assistant  secretary,  W.  S. 
Everts,  and  assistant  secretary,  Sylvia  Kempton. 
President  Chase  has  since  appointed  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  the  following :  F.  A.  Wilder,  Pratt- 
Low  Preserving  Company;  B.  H.  Body,  B.  H.  Body 
Company;  G.  H.  Bradt,  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  ;  W.  A.  Gellersen,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libbyj  H.  E. 
Gray,  Barron-Gray  Packing  Company;  C.  E.  Hume, 
G.  W.  Hume  Company;  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  Ha¬ 
waiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  and  R.  L.  Pratt, 
California  Packing  Corporation. 

NOTES 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Morrow,  the  oldest  resident  of  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  celebrated  her  103rd  birthday  at  her  home  on  May  25th 
by  receiving  friends  informally  and  entertaining  her  relatives. 
Her  son,  James  S.  Morrow,  of  Alameda,  is  83  years  of  age,  and 
was  managing  agent  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  from  the  time 
this  firm  entered  the  canning  field  in  California  until  1923, 
when  he  retired.  He  continues  to  make  frequent  visits  to  the 
office  of  the  company  in  San  Francisco. 

Chester  J.  Paul  and  W.  S.  Fisher,  engaged  in  the  canning 
business  at  Areata,  Calif.,  as  Paul  &  Fisher,  have  filed  an 
agreement  to  dissolve  the  present  co-partnership  and  form  a 
new  firm. 

John  Cox  has  been  made  Western  buyer  for  the  United 
Buyers  Corp.,  112  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Joseph  Geitner,  who  is  back  with  Haas  Bros,  as  buyer 
of  canned  foods. 

Joseph  Durney,  head  of  the  Griffith-Durney  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  is  back  from  a  selling  trip  through  the  Middle 
West. 

T.  Walden,  of  the  Royal  Packing  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  which  specializes  in  the  packing  of  chile  peppers  and 
pimientos,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  San  Francisco,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Walden,  later  sailing  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

A  measure  has  been  adopted  by  the  California  Senate  trans¬ 
ferring  the  enforcement  of  the  California  ripe  olive  standardi¬ 
zation  act  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Health. 

A.  T.  Davis,  24  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  who  for 
many  years  represented  the  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Company 
and  the  New  York  Canners,  Inc.,  has  made  arrangements 
whereby  he  will  represent  the  Snider  Packing  Corporation  as 
its  broker  in  Northern  California  and  Nevada.  The  address 
remains  the  same. 

A.  J.  Falk,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  Sussman, 
Wormser  &  Company,  wholesale  grocers  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
San  Francisco. 

Roy  L.  Thomas,  for  a  time  buyer  of  canned  foods  for  the 
Hagstrom  chain  of  stores  operating  in  the  East-bay  suburbs 
of  San  Francisco,  with  headquarters  at  Oakland,  has  engaged 
in  the  plumbing  supply  business. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  eriven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  t'Thoiiias  J.  Meehan  St  Co.«  *Howard  E.  Jones  Sc  Co.>  JHarry  H.  Mahool  St  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.'*  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.T. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . . . .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2% . .  . 

Large,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  3.16 

Medium.  No.  2^ .  2.10 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.26  2.60 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.00  2.60 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.10  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  1.90 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  1  sq..„ .  2.16 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BEANS3 

16  oz . 40  . 

No.  2%  . 75  . 

No.  10  .  2.60  . 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .62Vj  -62% 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  2.76  2.86 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 96 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 66 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . .  ........ 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.00  1.20 

No.  10  .  6.76  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 96  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.26 

No.  2  Green  and  White. . . . 66  .86 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 60  .65 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.30 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 57t/2 . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  3 . . . — .  1.00  - 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 70  .86 

Cut,  No.  10 .  2.80  - 

Diced,  No.  10 . ....... 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 3.00  _ 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  t.86 

Extra  Standard,  No.  Z . . . 

Extra  Standard  No  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 85  „...... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . . 82V^..._... 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 80  ........ 

Standard.  No.  10 . —  ...._ 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .76  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 66  _....„ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  t.60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.76 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 76  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76  _ 

.MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 66  ........ 

No.  10  .  3.76  _ 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  ........ 

No.  10  . . 4.26  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois....»~„........„.....>. _ _  _ _  _ .... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.36 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . . .  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.36 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.25 


PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10 -  2.76 


CANNED  VEGETABLEB— Continued 

Balto.  N.T. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . . .  -....-  — 

No.  2%  . 66  .66 

No.  3  . .70  . 

No.  10  .  2.26  2.60 

SPINACH* 


Standard,  No.  2 . 76  .75 

No.  2%  .  1-00  1.00 

No.  3  .  1.06  . 

No.  10  .  3.26  3.26 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.06  tl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.16  *3.16 


SUCCOTASH* 


Standard  Green  Com.  Freeh  Limaa, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

No.  21^  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . i . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


,76  _ 

.90  - 

.66  . 

.76  t.70 

.80  . 

2.60  *2.60 


.85  . 

.76  . 

1.26  . 

1.26  . 

3.25  . 

3.26  . 

.42%  *.42% 

.42% . 

.72%  *.70 
.70  . 

1.26  *1.20 

1.20  . 

3.26  . 

3.00  *3.00 


TOMATO  PUREE*  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 42%  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.60  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmingrs . 

No.  10  Trimmings . . 


TOMATO  JUICE*  ‘ 

No.  1  . 40  _ 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F,  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine.  No.  10 .  . . . 

Michir-an.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  2.76 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  ....... 

Pa.,  No.  8 . . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  8.26  _ 


APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.30  *1.10 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.46  *1.30 

Fancy,  No.  2% . ....«« 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . ........ 

No.  8  . . .  . 

No.  10,  water . 3.26  ........ 

No.  2.  Preserved .  „.,.... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . _...... 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  *1.80 

No.  10  .  6.00  *5.00 

CHERRIES* 

Stamdard  Red,  Water.  No.  2 . _.... 


White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preoerv^,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  4.26  . 

California  Standard,  2% .  1.70 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.86 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.00 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . . . . .  . 

No.  10 . . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz.  . 60  .60 

No.  2  .  1.02%  *.90 

No.  6  .  3.26  *2.90 

No.  1  Juice . 62%  *.67% 

No.  2  Juice . 95  *.86 

No.  6  Juice .  3.15  *2.76 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .86  ........ 

No.  2%  -  1.80  _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%...  1.40 

Fancy . . . *1.70 

Choice  .  1.60  *1.66 

Standard,  No.  10 .  ........  *4.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— CentinneA 


PEACHES* 


Balt*.  N.T. 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.22%*1.20 
Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.30  *1.30 

haiicv  No.  Y.  C . . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 76  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  z . 


Peeled,  No.  10,  ^lid  Pack .  3.40 


P’NEAPPI.E* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%... 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10............ 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10..„ . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


1.76 

1.66 


*1.60 

*1.46 

*1.20 

*1.06 


4.10 


4.26 


RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Water,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Water,  No.  2.... 
Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 
Red.  Syrup,  No.  2.... 
Red,  Water,  No.  10.. 


STRAWBERRIESt  (Baltimore  prieea,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.16  2.20 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory . 95 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 96 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.00 


LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.16 


OYSTERS* 


Standards,  4  oz. . .  . 

6  oz . . . . 80  *.70 

8  oz .  . .  _.... 

10  oz . . .  1.70  *1.40 

Selects,  6  oz . . . . . . 

SALMONtI 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.47%*1.66 

Flat,  No.  % . . .  1.86  _ _ 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 90  *1.15 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07%*1.06 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  %.. . 97% . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.00  . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . .  .76  . . 

Chums,  Tall  . 97%*1.00 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%  *1.30 

SHRIMPi 

Dry,  No.  1 . .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . .  1.10  1.10 

SARDINES§  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless . *2.86 

%  Oil,  keys . *3.00 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.25 

%  Oil,  carton  . . ........ 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  ......................  .......  ....... 


■74  inuBuira,  iveyiess .  ........  iz.so 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  *2.60 


TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  .  7.80 

White,  Is  _ 18.66 

Blue  Fin,  %8.........„. . ........ 

Blue  Fin,  Is _ ...... _ _  .... _ 

Striped,  %s  .  3.40 

Striped,  %s  .  4.70 

Striped.  Is  . 8.60 

Yellow,  %B,  Fancy . . 4.66 

Yellowa,  %s.  Fancy . . .  740 

Yellow,  Is  . 18.66 


6.25 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

^Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanilarij  Gans 


. .  3)iviiion.  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIVG  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Trackers  of  J?ltillips  J^elicious  Qualiltj  Canned  QooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIMD,  C.S.A. 


THE  BOOK 
YOU  NEED- 

A 

COMPLETE 

COURSE 

IN 

CANNING 

New  Low  Price  $5.00  Postage  Prepaid 

For  Sale  by  all  Supply  Houses,  Dealers,  etc. 
Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


6x9  inches— Bound  in  Leatherette 
386  pages 


CANS  for  today’s  Pack  •  •  •  for  every  day 
through  the  season!  SERVICE  too!  Keen 
eyes  •  •  •  skilled  hands  • . .  that  spot  plant 
trouble  and  prevent  it. 


The  race  with  time  and  spoilage  is  won  for 
your  side  when  you  accept  this  CAN  supply 
and  super-service  direct  from  Baitimore  or 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 


Dismiss  the  common  doubt  of  CAN  arrivals 
and  fear  of  mechanical  faults  about  the  plant. 
Get  this  full  cooperation  your  neighboring 
Canners  remark  as  ''efficiently  different." 


Bi%.I.TI]%f01CE  SiEEES  OFFICE  •  SIl  SOIJXH  WOXFE  SXREEX 


